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AT THE BAR 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PERIL INCREASES. 

At the appointed hour on the afternoon of the 
eventful day with which we have been so long 
occupied, the doctor of the police force ar- 
rived, accompanied by a surgeon of some 
eminence, who was to assist Dr. Giles in his 
investigation. 

It lasted some hours; and all the time 
there was a strange and ominous quiet about 
the house — a silence which no one cared to 
break. 

At last it was announced that the work 
was accomplished, and that the doctors had 
come downstairs into the dining-room, and 
asked to speak with Mr. Penmore. He found 
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them looking very grave, and there was at 
first an awkward silence. 

"I am sorry to say, Mr. Penmore," be- 
gan Dr. Giles at last, after introducing his 
colleague, a pale studious-looking gentleman 
in spectacles, '' that both my friend Mr. Slade 
and myself have come, in consequence of the 
investigation in which we have just been 
engaged, to a somewhat painful conclusion. 
There must be an inquest." 

^^An inquest?" repeated Gilbert in some 
dismay. " Is there any doubt, then, about 
the cause of death ?" 

" I am afraid, Mr. Penmore," replied the 
doctor, "that, on the contrary, there is no 
doubt whatever that the cause of death has 
been the administration of poison." 

"Of what?" cried Gilbert, surprised be- 
yond all possibility of self-restraint. 

" Of poison," repeated Dr. Giles gravely. 
There was a dead silence for some mi- 
nutes after this. Gilbert required time to 
collect himself a little ; and no doubt both the 
doctors felt that this must be so, for they left 
him awhile undisturbed. 

" What you have told me," said Gilbert, 
at last speaking in a low tone, "has so en- 
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tirely taken me by surprise, and the announce- 
ment is altogether so terrible, that I hardly 
know what I ought to say or do." He 
stopped for a time. "Have you found out 
what the poison was ?" he asked presently. 

" We have no doubt whatever that the 
poison which has been administered is opium. 
That is your opinion, too, Slade, is it not ?" 

"Beyond a doubt," replied Mr. Slade. 
" We have detected its presence quite unmis- 
takably, and in somewhat large quantity." 

Again there was gilence. These men spoke 
with certainty and confidence; yet Gilbert 
could hardly realise that what they said was 
truth. At last he spoke again. 

" Have you formed any opinion as to how 
or by whom this poison has been adminis- 
tared ?" 

Dr. Giles had formed an opinion, and a 
tolerably strong one too, in his own mind, 
but he could not bring himself to give it 
tongue. It was too dreadful to be put into 
words. His colleague was not slow in coming 
to his rescue. 

"As to that," said Mr. Slade, "it would 
be impossible, and indeed extremely wrong 
as well, to form any conclusion, or even to 
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entertain a suspicion, till after the inquest has 
taken place." 

"Quite impossible to say any thing till 
then," remarked Dr. Giles. 

"And when shall that be?" asked Pen- 
more. 

" I think, if possible, it had better be to- 
morrow," said the doctor; "and unless you 
wish to put the affair in any other hands, I 
will see the coroner on the subject myself, 
and save you the trouble and annoyance." 

"You are very kind. I will ask you to 
do so," said Gilbert. 

"I think to-morrow will probably be the 
day appointed," continued Dr. Giles ; " but 
you shall know in the course of the evening." 

The two medical gentlemen rose to go ; but 
at this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Penmore entered the room, followed closely 
by her evil genius Jane Cantanker. 

Gabrielle made at once for the spot where 
her husband stood. She was deadly pale, 
and looked continually over her shoulder at 
this woman, with the appearance of one who 
is scared and terrified. 

Both the doctors made way to allow Mrs. 
Penmore to pass. 
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"What is the matter, Qabrielle?" asked 
Penmore kindly ; " I am afraid that this aflEair 
has frightened yiu terribly" 

Gabrielle could only press her husband's 
arm. Her eyes were still fixed upon the 
woman who hated her. 

"I wish to know,'' said this last, ad- 
dressing the two doctors, "whether she^'^ — 
and Cantanker pointed to Gabrielle — "is to 
be allowed to go at large ?" 

"Most unquestionably," replied both the 
medical authorities, speaking together. " How 
can you ask ? There is nothing against her 
at present." 

" ' Nothing against her ?' I tell you there 
is my wd against her. I accuse her-here 
before you all. You know," continued the 
infuriated woman, turning to the doctor, " you 
know on what grounds I speak, and on these 
grounds I denounce this woman as guilty of 
having caused my mistress's death." 

!No person of those present heard these 
dreadftd words unmoved. Both the doctors 
showed by their faces, and by gesture as well, 
that even to them, inured to scenes of wretch- 
edness, this was no common case. For Ga- 
brielle, a deadly sickness came upon her, and 
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with a faint cry, so weak as to be hardly 
audible, she clung to Gilbert for support. 
While as to Penmore himself all other feeling 
now seemed to be utterly lost and merged 
in one of furious and unmitigated indigna- 
tion. 

"What!" he cried, "is this to be al- 
lowed ? Is this abominable and shameless wo- 
man to stand here before me, and in my own 
house accuse my own wife of a crime which, 
as connected with her, I cannot even bring 
myself to name ? Have I no remedy but 
slow recourse to processes for libel and such 
creeping means of vengeance ? Because she 
is a woman, I can use no force. I cannot tear 
out the very tongue with which she lies 
against this innocent. ! it is horrible to 
be so tied and boimd-to stand by inactiye 
and listen to such words. But what folly is 
this!" he said, checking himself the next 
moment. "To treat this matter seriously 
even for a moment is nothing less than folly 
of the wildest kind. The woman is mad; 
mad with grief — ^mad with hatred of my wife, 
which I could see she always entertained. Yes, 
she is mad; but it is a madness with which 
I cannot bear that my wife should come in 
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contact. Can she not be removed, sir?" he 
continued, addressing Dr. Giles. 

"Nothing shall make me stir from this 
place," said this terrible woman, speaking for 
herself, " till I have seen her in the way of 
being brought to justice." 

"I am afraid," said Dr. Giles, "that, 
whatever may be your own convictions as to 
this person's state of mind, her accusations 
liave been so serious, and she has altogether 
gone so far in what she has asserted, that it 
will be necessary for all parties concerned 
that she should have a hearing, and that her 
story should be pronounced upon by some one 
who has the right to speak." 

"And this you may rely on," the woman 
went on, "in spite of all your words of scorn 
and talking about madness, that when once 
I have got a hearing, it will be long enough 
before you hear the last of what I have to 
say. I tell you that your wife — and if she 
were twenty times your wife, or the highest 
lady in the land, it would make no difference, 
— 1 tell you she is guilty. Why, look," con- 
tinued the illiterate wretch, " at what hap- 
pened last night — she carrying up my mis- 
tress's food the last thing, and the poor angel 
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dead in the morning ! Ah, you may well 
shrink, young woman ; but you'll shrink more 
yet before I've done, I can tell you." 

It was impossible that this woman's de- 
nunciation should be allowed to go on. Dr. 
Giles came forward now, and speaking to Jane 
Cantanker said : 

" I think that it will be better for you to 
keep what you have to say till to-morrow, 
when you are certain of a hearing. You can 
do no good by speaking now." The good 
doctor was greatly distressed at the scene in 
which he was perforce taking part, and he 
felt that if any additional pain could be spared 
to this lady and gentleman — ^for such he per- 
ceived them to be — such vexation ought 
certainly to be averted. Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
more should be left alone at this time, he 
thought, to bear this trouble together. 

" Come with me," he said, addressing the 
relentless woman once more; "I have some 
additional questions of importance which I 
should like to ask you." 

'^Begging your pardon, sir, I will answer 
your questions at another time. What I have 
to do now is to see that this person is brought 
to justice." 
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Gilbert felt his wife's arm tremble as 
these horrid words were spoken. It mad- 
dened him to hear them, and to think that 
it was possible that they could be said in 
earnest. 

"I say that I will not have this,'' he 
cried. "If this madness is to have its way; 
if this woman is to be allowed to speak words 
which, if the subject were less terrible, one 
might almost smile at, at least it shall not be 
here in my own house, but elsewhere, and 
before some fitly constituted tribunal. In 
this house at least I am the master. I bid her 
leave this room ; and if she refuses, as I cannot 
in this case use force, I, at least, will leave 
it and this lady with me, as I do not choose 
that my wife should any longer be brought 
in contact with a wretch who could speak 
such words against her." 

" Which way is it to be ?" continued Pen- 
more, after waiting a moment. "Is she to 
go, or are we ?" 

The two doctors both came forward, and 
in earnest accents sought to turn this iron 
woman from her purpose. 

She did not stir, however; and Gilbert, 
after giving her such time as he deemed 
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sufficient, drew his wife's arm through his, and 
without another word passed swiftly from the 
room. 

It was some time after they had got away 
from the room below before either Gilbert or 
his wife uttered a word. Strange and terrible 
thoughts filled the minds of both of them. A 
new and dreadful impression was developing 
itself slowly. It was as if a scroll on which 
some fearful thing was written was being un- 
rolled gradually before their terror-stricken 
eyes. What was imtten on that scroU was con- 
fused and unmeaning at first; but as they gazed 
the characters assumed a certain clearness and 
coherency, becoming at last intelligible. The 
forms seen dimly in the darkness took shape 
now ;.ndgrixoLd ghastly forms they. el 

Gilbert was the first to break the silence. 

"What did that dreadful woman mean?" 
he asked. " What — ^what," and here he hesi- 
tated in spite.of himself-" was that she said 
about last night ?" 

The events of that past day and night were 
ranging themselves in order in GabrieUe's 
mind as her husband spoke. Every little thing 
that had taken place was being repeated be- 
fore her mental vision. 
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"O Gilbert," she cried, "what have I 
done ? I do not even dare to think of what 
may come of it." 

" Come of what?" he repeated mechanically. 
He would not own to himself even that he knew. 

" Of all that took place yesterday," con- 
tinued Gabrielle, — " of the words that passed 
between us — ^the angry words, and then what 
followed. That last food which she partook 
of coming through my hands; and after that 
— ^her — ^her death !" 

Penmore could not repress a groan of an- 
guish. With his quick perception and legal 
training, he could not help seeing how easily 
what had happened on the previous day might 
be misrepresented, and what a fearful strength 
of evidence might be accumulated against his 
wife. 

"Will they kill me, Gilbert?" she asked. 
" What wiU they do to me ?" 

Her husband gazed at her as if hardlv un- 
derstanding what «he said. 

"They will suspect you, — ^that is what I 
fear," he answered at last. "The horrible 
coherency with which these things hang to- 
geflier may make them suspect you. And 
that is bad enough — ^bad enough," he repeated. 
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They sat side by side silent for a wWle, 
their cold hands locked together. There was 
much of the boy and girl about them still. 
They had sat so in the old West-Indian time 
when their first sorrow — the dread of separa- 
tion — ^had come upon them. 

The husband seemed now to be almost the 
greater sufferer of the two. From time to time 
a sort of shudder passed through all his frame. 
He seemed unable to help dwelling on those 
dreadful and damning circumstances. 

" Great Heaven !" he cried, but faintly, and 
as if some hideous sight was revealed to his 
eyes ; " what evidence in wicked hands !'' 
And then he repeated, as if it were some 
(dreadful refrain, these words : " The last food 
partaken of at night, by her who was to die 
before the morning." 

Gabrielle uttered a faint cry. The same 
thoughts which had passed through her hus- 
band's mind were in hers also. Link by link 
the great chain of evidence which might be 
turned against her seemed to become deve- 
loped before the eyes of both husband and 
wife. 

^^0 Gilbert," cried the latter, after a 
time, " you will not hate me for what I have 
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done. I don't mean what I have done — you 
can't hate me for that, because I only sought to 
make my peace with her — ^but for the dread- 
fiil consequences— the disgrace that may come 
of it. O Gilbert, darling, whatever I may 
have to suffer, let it not be in one way, dear — 
not in losing you, my love. You will still love 
me and trust me, whatever happens, will you 
not, and never let even one unkind thought 
come between us to separate us ?" 

GHbert caught her in his arms before she 
could say more, and reassured her with such 
loving words as made her happy even in the 
midst of all this anxiety and misery. They 
were together, and they loved each other, and 
while this was so, they could not be utterly 
unhappy. 

They sat silent and ftdl of thought for 
some time, and might have continued so much 
longer had they not been disturbed by various 
strange noises below in the passage, and the 
sound of voices and of a suppressed sobbing. 



CHAPTEE II. 

AFFECTIONATE RELATIVES. 

It was just as the light was fading fast on the 
evening of this dreadful day that a cab heavily 
laden with luggage drove up to the door of the 
house in Beaumont Street. The head of a good- 
looking gentleman was thrust out of one of the 
windows of the vehicle ; and then, as if he were 
impatient, his arm followed, and his hand 
turned the handle of the cab-door. 

The contents of the cab seemed to indicate 
less that the occupant had come ,off a journey 
than that he was making a move from one 
place of residence to another ; for although 
there were not wanting certain boxes and 
portmanteaus on the roof of the cab, that 
vehicle was also loaded both outside and in 
with a great many such nick-nacks as 
sofa-cushions, chimney-piece ornaments, large 
meerschaum pipes, and other similar articles, 
which people do not usually carry about with 
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them loose when travelling. Above all, there 
was in the interior of the cab a pair of very 
handsome kettle-drums; and about these the 
owner was so solicitous, that as soon as he was 
out of the conveyance he caused them to be 
brought out also and placed beside him on 
the stone before the door, which a moment 
afterwards was opened by no less a person 
than Jane Cantaoker. 

Mr. Lethwaite, whom the drums have 
doubtless already proclaimed to the reader, 
was so solicitous about these instruments that, 
without observing who had let him in, he at 
once bore them with the tenderest care into 
the house and deposited them in a place of 
safety behind the dining-room door. 

"Are the rooms ready for me?" asked 
Lethwaite, turning round as soon as he thought 
the drums were safe, and not perceiving in the 
dusk of the evening whom he was addressing. 

"No, sir, they are not," replied a voice, 
which Lethwaite recognised immediately ; 
" and any thing so indecent as this I could 
not have believed would have taken place even 
in this ill-regulated house." 

Mr. Lethwaite stood in great fear of Can- 
tanker. " I beg your pardon, I'm sure," he 
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said, with his native politeness. " I'm ex- 
tremely sorry, I was told to come to-day." 

" yes J no doubt : they knew what was 
going to happen, and they didn't want to have 
their rooms unlet for so much as a single hour. 
But it's all of a piece — it's all of a piece. 
There you had better go upstairs, hadn't you, 
and take your drums with you ? You'll find 
them up there as you won't easily disturb. 
Lord, O Lord ! that I should live to see 
this day!" And the wretched woman burst 
into a fit of suppressed sobbing, and disap- 
peared down the kitchen-stairs. 

It was an unfortunate coincidence this, 
truly. Gilbert had told his friend that the 
rooms would be vacant, and had appointed 
him to come; and then, in the agitation and 
confusion of what had happened since, had 
forgotten all about it, as well he might. It 
was imfortunate too that the door should have 
been opened on this occasion by Cantanker 
herself. The fact is, that she had been wait- 
ing for some time in the passage expect- 
ing the arrival of something^ — something that 
generally arrives in the dusk of the evening — 
the last piece of furniture that any of us have 
need of in this world. Expecting that, she had 
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opened the door, and there she had found Mr. 
Lethwaite with his drums. In this world the 
grotesque intrudes every where cheek-by-jowl 
with the terrible; and no true narrator of 
earthly sorrows is he who denies that ghastly 
element its place. 

The noise made by the arrival of Leth- 
waite's luggage, the sound of voices and sob- 
bing, had, as we have seen, reached — ^for sound 
travels easily in cheaply-built houses — ^to the 
room where Gilbert and his wife were sitting. 

Penmore came out upon the landing to 
ascertain what new thing was amiss; and 
hearing Lethwaite's voice, the memory of 
what he had told his friend about the rooms 
beiag ready for a new tenant on this very day 
flashed upon him, and in one moment he 
understood what was goiQg on below. 

He went downstairs at once, and found 
Julius Lethwaite iq the passage, ignorant still 
of what had happened, and entirely confused 
and bewildered at the reception which he had 
met with. 

" Good Heavens ! Penmore," he cried, 
alarmed, as well he might be, at his friend's 
altered appearance, " what can be the matter?'* 

It was soon told. It was not indeed ne- 

VOL. n, c 
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cessary to speak of those alarming presenti- 
ments with which Gilbert and his wife had 
just been occupied. Time enough for these 
when it should be proved that there was 
ground for such apprehensions; time enough 
to-morrow, when the jury should have as- 
sembled, and pronounced their verdict. It 
was enough now to tell the sad story of Miss 
Carrington's sudden death, together with the 
cause to which that death was attributed by 
the medical men. 

Lethwaite was sincerely distressed at what 
he heard. He foresaw hindrance and trouble 
and inconvenience — ^though of course at pre- 
sent nothing more — for his friend; and his 
offers of service were so anxiously put, that 
Penmore actually gave him some small com- 
mission to execute, in order to set him at rest. 

Julius Lethwaite was a man of infinite 
tact, and he saw in a moment that just for 
the moment the kindest thing he could do 
would be to go. So in a very few minutes 
the cab which had deposited him in Beaumont 
Street was loaded again, and he was soon on 
his way — driuns and all — ^back to the place 
from whence he came, and where he knew that 
he could still find shelter for the present. 
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And there were many demands made now 
upon Penmore's attention, which served per- 
haps usefully to distract it from those melan- 
choly forebodings which had taken such a 
hold upon his mind. First came a messenger 
to announce that the coroner would hold an 
inquest on the morrow at a neighbouring 
public-house at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The jury would have to visit the house in 
Beaumont Street, and it was requested that 
aU things might be in readiness for their 
reception. 

Soon after this message had been received 
Captain Scraper made his appearance. Eumours 
of what had happened had reached him, and 
the boarding-house, where it will be remem- 
bered the deceased lady had several friends, 
was all in commotion about the affair. Cap- 
tain Scraper took a very important tone ; and, 
horrible as it seems to say so, actually ap- 
peared to have a great relish for what was 
going on, and to find considerable consolation 
in uttering a great many big phrases about 
its being a "most mysterious affair," and as 
to the " necessity of investigation." And he 
even seemed to be disposed to give Gilbert 
himself a hint or two as to what had best be 
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his own course of conduct, and how it would 
be right for him to "communicate at once 
with the late Miss Carrington's relations," 
and to "lose no time in applying to her men 
of business, whoever they might be," with- 
out once pausing to inquire whether or no 
some such steps might already have been 
taken. There was a certain quiet dignity, 
however, about the manner in which Pen- 
more informed the Captain that aU these 
things which he had been kind enough to 
suggest had already been attended to, which 
had a considerable effect in subduing the mili- 
tary gentleman's tone. Gilbert Penmore was 
the kindest and gentlest creature breathing; 
but from the moment that he had reason to 
suspect that any one was taking a liberty 
with him, he became a very different person, 
and very difficult to deal with. 

And lastly, the Captain being disposed of, 
came no less a person than Mr. Jephson, of 
the firm of Jephson and Field, Miss Carring- 
ton's solicitors. Mr. Jephson, it will perhaps 
be remembered, was one of that party of 
attorneys whom Julia Lethwaite had got 
together to meet our hero, and who had 
laughed at his foreign accent, as did the rest. 
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The mformation brought by this asthmatic 
gentleman was not altogether satisfactory. He 
knew of no will. If there was one, it must 
be among Miss Carrington's papers that had 
been in her own possession. There certainly 
was none among the documents in the posses- 
sion of the firm ^hich he represented. At 
the proper time it would of course be neces- 
sary to make an examination of the deceased 
lady^s papers, with a view to the discovery of 
a wiU. In the event of no such , document 
being found, her property would go to her 
next of kin. 

A new source of imeasiness became re- 
vealed to Gilbert Penmore as these last words 
dropped casually from the attorney's lips. To 
the best of Gilbert's knowledge, he himself 
and his own immediate relatives would turn 
out to be the very persons thus alluded to; 
and if this benefit should actually accrue to 
him from Miss Carrington's death, here would 
be more ground at once for those suspicions 
which had been insinuated by Jane Can- 
tanker, — a new link, in short, in that horrible 
chain which circumstance seemed to be wind- 
ing around his poor GabrieUe, encroaching, 
like the coils of a serpent, on her free- 
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dom, and even — on what besides? — on her 
life? 

0, truly it might be so — ^wbo could tell ? 
who could say whither all these cruel indi- 
cations were tending, or in what direction 
they pointed ? 

This mew feature in the case did really 
seem to be all that was wanting to complete 
it as a piece of the strongest circumstantial 
evidence that could be conceived. Here was 
additional motive for a crime brought for- 
ward in the shape of profit to be obtained 
by its commission. Before this new element 
had been introduced, the motive which might 
have been alleged was purely of a vindictive 
character, but now here was a distinct advan- 
tage to be gained by the death of this unfor- 
tunate lady. Her life stood between a certain 
person and gain, and that life had been suc- 
cessfully assailed by a dose of poison. Such 
proof against the person to be profited by the 
death was damning, and would require coun- 
ter-evidence of the most powerful kind to set 
it aside. 

And where was such counter-evidence to 
come from ? Before this supposition of guilt 
which was set up against Gabrielle could be 
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got rid of, some other theory would of neces- 
sity have to be put forward. The quantity 
of opium found in the post-mortem exami- 
nation — ^how was it to be accounted for ? By 
some means or other that amount of poison 
had been conveyed into the system of the 
deceased lady. Some person or other had been 
instrumental in introducing that poison — ^now 
who was that person ? who had any thing to 
gain by the lady's death ? Who had had ac- 
cess to her, and who had had the opportunity 
of administering the deleterious drug? Was 
it her servant ? So far from gaining by her 
mistress's death, this woman would be a great 
loser by it. Had Miss Carrington made a 
will, she would in all probability have left 
some considerable sum as a provision for one 
who had so long been dependent upon her. 
But there seemed every reason to suppose 
that there was no will ; and in that case Jane 
Cantanker would not inherit a single farthing. 
The only other theory that was deserving 
of a moment's consideration was that of self- 
destruction. Was this poison administered by 
the lady's own hand? There was not one tittle 
of evidence in support of this view of the case. 
There had been nothing in the bearing or 
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conversation of the late Miss Carrington to 
indicate that she had ever had such a thing 
in contemplation. There was nothing in her 
circumstances — pecuniary or otherwise — to 
lead her to it. She had never been heard 
to express herself at any time as being weary 
of life, or having any sorrow pressing on her, 
the only remedy for which would be death. 

No doubt in the course of the inquiries 
which would now be set on foot, there would be 
every attempt made to ascertaiQ whether Miss 
Carrington had had any quantity of the poison 
by which she had died in her possession, or 
whether she had recently purchased some at 
any of the chemists' shops in the neighbour- 
hood. If none could be found, nor any indi- 
cation gained of such purchase having been 
made, the supposition of her having died by 
her own hand would be very much weakened, 
and the opposite theory, that the poison had 
been administered by some one else, would be 
proportionately strengthened. 

And then would return the old question — 
who was that some one else? with the old 
diflB-Culty of finding any satisfactory answer to 
it. That question came back from time to 
time, in a sort of regular rotation, to Gilbert's 
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mind, and still he could make nothing of it. 
All through that night, while Gabrielle slept 
the sleep of pure exhaustion, he kept weary 
watch, and sought as best he might to reduce 
this chaos of monotonous thought which racked 
his brain to some sort of order. It was a 
terrible night. Most of us have known some- 
thing sufficiently like it to give us an idea, 
though a faint one, of what the poor fellow 
went through. 

There is luckily a limit to our powers of 
endurance ; and when the morning dawned, 
and showed him that sweet innocent face be- 
side him, he said to himself, "It cannot be 
but that she will be taken care of, and brought 
through this and every other trouble to happi- 
ness." And with that thought, and a certain 
uplifting of his heart, with which it is not for 
us to meddle, he fell into a quiet sleep. 

Such seasons of refreshment come to us 
from time to time even in the midst of our 
worst troubles, and give us force with which 
to endure their renewed attacks. 

That night Jane Cantanker kept a double 
watch — a watch on the living and the dead. 
She sat indeed by the bedside of her dead 
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mistress; but it was with the door of the 
room partly open, so that the slightest noise 
in the house, such as might be made by any 
attempt to escape on the part of Gabrielle 
Penmore, must certainly have caught her at- 
tation i^taatly. 

And ever and anon she would steal to the 
door, and, with outstretched neck and sus- 
pended breath, would listen, till the very still- 
ness seemed a sound, and the solitude a pre- 
sence. 



CHAPTEE III. 

AN UNIMPEESSIVE CEEEMONY. 

The inquest was held in the large upper-room 
of the Duke of Cumberland public - house, 
which was not many doors off from the house 
in Beaumont Street with which we have had 
so much to do. The coroner was a gentleman 
of skill and experience. The jury included 
among its members, as usual, a few men of 
sense and discretion, and a good many exceed- 
ingly opinionated gentlemen, with thick skulls, 
and a great opinion of their own power of dis- 
cemment and observation. 

Although the inquest itself was held at 
the adjacent public -house, it was of course 
necessary that the jury should visit the house 
in which the death had taken place, in order 
that they might go through the necessary 
preliminary of inspecting the body of the per- 
son whose death was to be the subject of 
inquiry. "What a housefal it seemed, as they 
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came crowding into the little passage, and 
trooping up the narrow staircase, and bulging 
against the banisters, that were so weak and 
yielding ! They looked about them, too, as if 
they expected to see something bearing upon 
the case in every comer of the house. 

In the room — the room — ^which they had 
come to visit they were received by Jane 
Cantanker ; and many were the furtive glances 
directed towards her by such members of the 
jury as had already heard rumours of the 
attachment of this woman to her late mistress, 
and of the suspicions of foul play which she 
was said to entertain. The woman's looks 
were terrible. The watch she had kept, the 
emotion she had undergone, had told upon 
her already. She was not weeping now ; but 
her eyes were red and raw-looking, and fierce 
suspicion glared out of them, so that none 
of those present cared to encounter their 
glances. The jury had not much to say, nor 
any reason for remaining long where they 
were. This was not a case where there were 
wounds to inspect, or tracks of blood to follow, 
or implements of violence to examine. Look- 
ing on that face on which the awful majesty 
of death had settled, it seemed a sort of im- 
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pertinence almost to doubt about the manner 
of the unfortunate lady's decease — ^the expres- 
sion was so calm and so quiet. 

The jurymen lingered about a little while, 
looked at the prints against the wall, and at 
the diflferent objects on the chimney-piece, and 
then they began to descend the stairs in the 
same order as they had come up, but with 
something more of alacrity. They had got 
over that sight which we all flinch from a 
little. They had got out of the presence of 
death ; and, say what you will, it was a relief. 
Before leaving, the coroner had ventured to 
make one inquiry, — "Had any thing been 
found?" meaning any bottle or other vessel 
wHch might have contained the poison. 

" Every part of the room had been searched 
diKgently," was the answer, " but nothing of 
the kind had been discovered." The woman 
stood glaring like a tigress by the dead body 
of her mistress. " It was not likely that any 
thing of the kind would be found among her 
mistress's things," she said. 

The coroner felt that this was not the mo- 
ment to ask any more questions. He would 
shortly be able to put them more authoritatively 
in his professional capacity. So he withdrew 
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to the Duke of Cmnberlaiid, where the jury 
was abeady assembled, and whither he was 
shortly followed by Jane Cantanker, who was 
indeed one of the principal witnesses to be 
examined that day. 

There are few ceremonials connected with 
our administration of justice which are less 
imposing, less picturesque, — ^if the expression 
may be allowed, — than that first judicial in- 
quiry which it is the business of the Crown to 
institute in all cases of a suspicious nature, 
and which is called an inquest. It can be 
held any where, — ^is held oftenest perhaps at 
a public - house, and seldom indeed in any 
building where any thing of architectural pre- 
tension can give dignity to the scene. There 
are no court-ushers, no officials in costume, no 
judges in scarlet robes, or even barristers in 
wigs and gowns. The coroner and jury sit at 
a table which was probably the night before 
used by the members of some convivial meet- 
ing, and is indented with the scars which 
have been left by pewter-pots beaten against 
the board by enthusiastic gentlemen in token of 
applause. It is for the most part a squalid 
scene. Squalid people in the main are ex- 
amined at such tribunals, and the circum- 
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stances whicli are elicited are for the most part 
squalid also. 

Gin, beer, stale tobacco, stunted forms, con- 
tracted foreheads, blackened eyes, greasy fustian 
clothing, servile grovelling, savage eflfrontery, 
drunkenness, violence and crime in general- 
all these are important elements which go to 
make up in the mass the kind of life which it 
is most commonly the business of coroners to 
look into in the course of their inquiries ; and 
very grateful we ought to be to those who un- 
dertake to face such impalatable things in the 
performance of a pubUc duty. 

ent sort ; and it is rare for a coroner's jury to be 
brought together to inquire into circumstances 
with which people in the station of life occu- 
pied by our various characters are mixed up. 
"Quite genteel life, you know," the beadle 
had said when arguing with a gentleman in 
the green-grocery line who didn't want to at- 
tend — " connected with the government of our 
West-India hislands, and practising the bar as 
a profession. It's a case, sir, as you'll hear of 
again, and be proud to say in after years that 
you was mixed up with it from the first." 
The inquest which was organised for the 
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pmpose of making due inquiry into the cir- 
cmnstances attending the death of Diana Car- 
rington was not a more impressive ceremony 
than others of its class. The coroner sat at 
the end of the table, and was " faced" by the 
foremost juryman. The others were seated 
round the table in no particular order. There 
was that curious hardness about the manner of 
the coroner which is commonly observable in 
all persons who are much mixed up profes- 
sionally with death and with scenes of horror 
and suffering. Brisk, energetic, little ready 
to be drawn aside into a consideration of col- 
lateral issues, destitute, apparently, of feeling, 
this man did his work well, and in every prac- 
tical point tenderly and considerately. A 
smart man this, very particular as to his attire, 
and not ill provided with chains and breloques : 
there was not a better watch in the parish than 
that which ticked against his healthy and spare 
abdomen. 

" "Well, gentlemen," began the coroner, after 
the inevitable sotto voce consultations with the 
beadle and one or two other officials had been 
gone through, and after the iavariable mes- 
senger had been despsttched in search of some- 
body or something, and had then been called 
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back for supplementary promptings, and then 

despatched again — "Well, gentlemen, we are 

met together to inquire into the circumstances 

attending the death of this lady, Diana Carring- 

ton, whose remains you have just seen, and who 

seems to have come by her death in rather a 

suspicious manner ; the deceased having retired 

to rest in her usual state of health, and having 

been found next morning dead in her bed. It 

will be your business, gentlemen, to ascertain 

how the deceased lady came by her death, and 

to examine such witnesses as are most likely 

to be able to throw some light upon the subject. 

Are the witnesses all here, Eobbins ?" 

"Yes, your worship." 

" Who stands first on the list ?" 

" Jane Cantanker, your worship." 

" Call Jane Cantanker," said the coroner. 

Jane Cantanker was there already, with 

dry red glaring eyes, like a she-wolf deprived 

of her whelps. She was perfectly self-possessed 

and unembarrassed. Embarrassment belongs 

to those who are occupied with themselves. 

Cantanker was engrossed with other matters. 

Her mistress lay dead : how had she died ? 

The examination of this witness was about 

to conmience when it became understood that 

\ ft 
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she had some preliminajy observations to 
make. 

"I wish to say something of importance 
before I am examined," said Cantanker. 

" What have you to say ?" asked the co- 
roner. 

"There is a person connected with this 
case," she said abruptly, " whom I suspect of 
foul play ; and I wish to know whether any 
steps can be taken to insure her being kept 
in custody while the inquiry goes on. I speak 
of Mrs. Penmore, the lady of the house in 
which my mistress died." 

" The lady will be examined at the proper 
time," said the coroner, referring to a paper in 
his hand. In the mean time the jury cannot 
listen to any denunciations on your part. You 
must give your evidence as the other witnesses 
will, and it will be for the jury to decide to 
whom, if to any one, suspicion should attach." 

The evidence then followed. This is not 
the proper place in which to give it. It is 
enough to say that what the witness had 
stated previously to Dr. Giles in his consult- 
ing-room was again gone through; the woman 
dwelling, however, with additional insistanee 
upon the unnatural eagerness, as she called it, 
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wliich Mrs. Penmore had manifested in her 
request to be allowed to supply Cantanker's 
place in taking the supper-tray upstairs with 
her own hands. She dwelt on this and made 
much of it, as she did of the fact that in going 
upstairs with these refreshments Mrs. Penmore 
had stepped aside into the room on the first 
floor, remaining there some little time. It was 
evidently the wish of the witness to imply that 
in that interval Mrs. Penmore had tampered 
with the meat and drink which she was carry- 
ing upstairs, though of course this was not 
said in so many wds, but only unmistakably 
hinted at. There was much sensation among 
the jurymen during the whole of this narrative, 
and they whispered together frequently during 
its delivery. 

It was perhaps unfortimate for Gabrielle 
that her evidence came next, as that of the last 
witness had certainly not impressed the jury 
favourably towards her. She was dreadfully 
nervous too, and agitated. The circumstances 
in the midst of which she found herself were 
so new to her. That large tavern-room, with 
its smell of beer and stale tobacco ; the rough, 
strange - looking people about the place; the 
policemen, a class with whom she had never 
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thought she could have any concern, unless it 
was to claim protection from them, — ^all these 
things, together with the inquiring looks of the 
members of the jury, which were fixed on her 
with a combination of curiosity and suspicion, 
served to fill her with such terror and confu- 
sion as rendered her evidence at first hardly 
intelligible. The coroner, though, as has been 
said, rather a hard man, was disposed to help 
her and give her time; but even he looked 
gravely on her, and even his kindness had a 
cold tone about it, she thought. It seemed to 
her that this gentleman considered himself as 
examining a culprit rather than a witness. It 
may be that he felt tiiis himself . 

Poor thing ! It seems likely that Grabrielle 
must have been conscious during her examina- 
tion how much her own evidence was telling 
to her disadvantage. All the facts seemed so 
strongly to poiat against her ; they all looked 
so different now to what they had done at the 
time. The tale she had to tell was all so fe- 
tally against herself. Her conduct seemed 
incapable of explanation, even in her own 
eyes — ^what would it appear in those of others? 

"Can you remember any circumstances 
which took place on the evening of the day on 
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which the deceased breathed her last ?" This 
was one of the coroner's first questions. Of 
course he had not neglected to caution her 
very strongly that any thing she said might 
be used to her disadvantage. 

GabrieUe's answers throughout the inquiry 
were singularly unlike the evasive replies to 
which coroners are accustomed. Yet she was 
very frightened and spoke in a low tone of voice. 

" Miss Carrington dined with us as usual." 

"Can you remember any thing peculiar 
that took place ?" 

" Yes, I can remember every thing. I am 
sorry to say that the conversation turned in 
an unfortunate direction, and some angry words 
were spoken on both sides." , 

"On both sides. By your husband and 
yourself on the one side, and by the deceased 
lady on the other ?" 

" There were no angry words spoken by 
my husband. Those that were spoken came 
from my Ups and from-from-" she hesitated 
to speak in apparent disparagement of the dead. 
"My husband tried to quiet me, but I was 
very angry." 

" May I ask what had e:s:cited these un- 
pleasant feelings ?" 
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"I thought — ^perhaps I was mistaken — 
that she spoke with a wish to raise herself in 
my husband's esteem at my expense, implying 
that he would have done well to have chosen 
her for his wife rather than me." 

" And this led to high words, no doubt ? 
Can you remember what you said ?" 

"I spoke hastily in the heat of the mo- 
ment. I did not mean what I said." 

"We have been told that you spoke of 
Miss Carrington as ' not fit to live.' Is that 
true?" 

" I am afraid it is." 

"I gather from the evidence of the pre- 
vious witness that you were one of the last 
persons who saw the deceased lady on the 
evening which preceded her death. Did you 
observe any thing unusual in her manner or 
appearance ? Did she seem to be suffering at 
aU in health ?" 

" She seemed to be very sleepy and heavy, 
and complained of being tired." 

"Nothing more remarkable than that?" 

"No; I remember nothing." 

"I must now ask you," resumed the coror 
ner after a pause, " whether your going up- 
stairs on this occasion with the deceased lady's 
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supper was not an unusual proceeding on your 
part ? Had you ever in fact done so before ?" 

Tlds question was answered in the nega- 
tive ; a circumstance which seemed to impress 
the jury not a Httle. 

"And how came it that on this occasion 
you departed from your usual practice ?" 

" It was in consequence of what took place 
at dinner-time. I wanted to take . the oppor- 
tunity of having some explanation, and of ex- 
pressing my regret for what had occurred." 

" And this was your only motive for act- 
ing as you did ?" 

"Indeed it was. What other could I 
have ?" 

What other indeed, poor soul ? That was 
just the question. The jurymen looked at one * 
another. There was a sort of artlessness about 
these words which for the moment quite dis- 
armed suspicion. Even the coroner paused 
for a time in his examination. 

He resumed it after a while, endeavouring 
to extract all the particulars of that last inter- 
view ; but there was nothing more to be ga- 
thered from the evidence than what the reader 
knows already. 

" And this interview which took place on 
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the occafifion of your taking np the refresh- 
ments to Mws Carrington was the last? Ton 
never saw her again T^ 

^^ I never saw her again alive. I heard the 
tidings of what had happened from the servant 
next morning, and hastened upstairs ; but it 
was all over then." 

It was not difficult to see that this evidence 
of Mrs. Ponmore's was by no means satisfac- 
tory to the jury. Questions were put by 
Bomo of the jurymen with the view of eliciting 
more information in connection with various 
ports of tho inquiry ; but as Gabrielle had told 
all slio had to tell, the questions were put in 
vain. In vain also did the coroner, versed in 
tho examining of witnesses, seek in his turn 
to oxti*i\ot some additional fects. There were 
no additional foots to extract, and Gabrielle 
was at length released from this terrible 
cordoal* 

Gilbt>rt was close at hand waiting for her. 
He had not been admitted to the room during 
the examination of witnesses^ because it bad 
been thought po$:^bIe that it might have been 
neet\$$$ary for him to be included among them. 
Hi^ evidemw however^ eoidd oohr have been 
)ii e<a:¥v^b<4ratica[i of that last takeiu so it was 
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dispensed with, and that of the medical man 
was taken next. 

It was very important, and — in this re- 
spect an exception to the general rule — ^very 
decisive. There were no hesitating opinions 
broached here as to what might or might not 
have been the cause of death. The traces of 
the poison were not difficult to find, nor was 
its nature doubtful. The cause of death was 
the administration of opium, and that in a 
considerable quantity. There was no doubt of 
it. The examination of the body after death 
had revealed no iadications of mortal disease. 
There was sUght congestion of the Uver, and 
certain small deviations from a perfectly 
healthy condition of some of the other organs, 
but no such symptoms of organic disease as 
could in any way account for death. The 
question now left for the jury to decide was 
not the cause of death — that there was no 
doubt of; laudanum, and that in a sufficient 
quantity to destroy life, had been found in the 
stomach of the deceased lady. The question 
that now remained was — ^by whom was it ad- 
ministered ? how did it get there ? 

IN'ow, in order to arrive at a solution of 
this question, it became necessary to ascertain 
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— ^first, whether the deceased lady had had 
any opium in her own possession, or had re- 
cently purchased any ? and next whether any 
quantity, large or small, of this drug had 
lately been in the hands of any of those per- 
sons who had had access to her in her last 
hours ? The first of these two hypotheses was 
that which it seemed desirable to examine 
first. Already the room of the deceased had 
been searched, and her boxes and drawers ran- 
sacked for evidences of her having had lauda- 
num in her own possession. The search had, 
however, hitherto been in vain. It was neces- 
sary by all means to prove — ^in so fer as a 
negative could be proved — that the poison had 
not been administered by the deceased's own 
hand before stirring the question of its having 
been given by some one else. To accuse any 
other person — or even to suspect any other 
person — of having so administered it was to 
accuse or suspect that person of nothing less 
than wilful murder ; and such an accusation it 
was felt on all sides (except indeed by one 
person) must not be brought hastily, or till all 
other theories connected with the case were 
exhausted and finally disposed of. 

Had Jane Cantanker been a man, and 
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formed one of that jury, she would have been 
for losing no time in considering that first 
hypothesis, whether the deceased lady might 
have died by her own hand, but would have 
proceeded at once to charge Gabrielle Pen- 
more with the crime of wilful murder, and to 
set the police to work to hunt for such addi- 
tional evidence against her as would complete 
that which was already in existence, and leave 
her without a loophole to creep out of. But 
this woman's accusations were, as we have 
seen, not listened to, and Mrs. Penmore was 
to be left at liberty till the police had had 
time to make inquiry as to whether any of 
the diflferent occupants of the house in Beau- 
mont Street had made any recent purchase of 
laudanum. 

As to the private opinions of those who 
had listened to the evidence as to what the 
coroner and each member of the jury secretly 
believed, that is another question altogether. 
That every thing seemed to point to Gabrielle 
Penmore as the person most likely to have 
administered the poison they probably would 
all and each have admitted, but they gave her 
the benefit of the doubt, so long as doubt was 
still possible, feeHng that there wanted but 
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one additional link in the chain of evidence to 
connect Gabrielle with the crime. That addi- 
tional link was to be supplied, alas, only too 
soon. 

Meanwhile the inquest was adjonmed, in 
order to give the police time to make the neces- 
Bary investigations ; and the medical evidence 
being quite complete, the order for the burial 
of the deceased was duly given. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

BALAAM AKD BALAK. 

The vindictive spirit of Jane Cantanker was 
quite insatiable in its desire for the consum- 
mation of Gabrielle Penmore's ruin. One 
•would have said that already this poor lady- 
was deeply enough involved in toils, partly 
of her own weaving and partly of the Can- 
tanker construction; but it appears that she 
was not sufficiently compromised yet to satisfy 
her deadly enemy. 

Mrs. Cantanker was gifted, among other 
qualities, with an amount of superstition which 
she took so much pains to conceal that no one 
who knew her would ever have thought of 
giving her credit for its possession. Nothing 
would ever have induced her to sit down 
under any circumstances to any meal at which 
twelve other persons were to assist. She would 
never begin any undertaking, of what sort 
soever, on a Friday. If her nails had suddenly 
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grown an inch long in the course of Thursday 
night, they would have had to remain as they 
were, at whatever inconvenience, till Saturday 
morning, as they must not under any circum- 
stances be cut on a Friday; and that must have 
been indeed a desirable object of attainment 
which she would have passed under a ladder 
to reach. But strongest with her among all 
these convictions was a firm belief in the effi- 
cacy of charms, and the power which certain 
individuals possessed of bewitching others and 
working them mischief by means of spells, in- 
cantations, and other similar agencies of destruc- 
tion. Such a creed as this tends very mate- 
rially to increase the difficulties of human life, 
it being no use to attempt even to prosper if 
you feel convinced that some irresistible influ- 
ence is at work to blast ali your best efforts and 
render them utterly unavailing. Leave undone 
what you might, and you must still prosper, if 
fevourable influences hovered over you. Work 
as you liked, take all the means of succeeding 
within your reach and make the most of them, 
and still you must fail, if the evil charm was at 
work against you. 

Now such being the creed of Mrs. Cantan- 
ker, it is surely not to be wondered at that in 
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a concern to which she attached so much im- 
portance as this of bringing poor Gubrielle 
Penmore to destruction, she should desire to 
enlist upon her side those terrible influences in 
which she held such firm belief. She did desire 
to avail herself of these, but there was a diflSl- 
culty. 

In a small court or alley which led out of a 
by-street in the neighbourhood of the Edgeware 
Eoad there had lived formerly a certain old 
woman with whom Cantanker had had deal- 
ings, and who could — ^horrible to relate — charm 
you or counter-charm you out of house and 
home in no time. For the rest, she was a most 
fescinating specimen of humanity, with a hoarse 
voice, a brown wig, and fluffy gray hairs curl- 
ing beautifully about her mouth and chin. She 
was the terror of all the neighbouring children, 
and had such a reputation for supernatural gifts 
that when she died at the ripe age of ninety-four 
it was looked upon as quite a piece of self-denial 
on her part; as it was certain that, with her 
capacity, she might have gone on for another 
hundred years or so at least, had she thought 
proper. 

Now by the death of this good lady it hap- 
pened that Jane Cantanker was cut off from all 
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those resources of a spiritual nature to which she 
had been wont to have recourse, and on which 
she had been accustomed to depend. She could 
neither procure spells with which to confound 
her enemies, nor could she shelter herself under 
coimter-charms from the devices which those 
enemies might practise against herself. It was 
terrible to be left thus unaided by supernatural 
influences, and unprotected from them as well. 
What was to be done ? 

Of course the natural way out of the diffi- 
culty, and that which common sense — suppos- 
ing it to have any thing to do with such an 
affair — ^would suggest was, to find a successor 
to the wise woman of the Edeeware Eoad, some 
one on whom her mantle might be supposed 
to have fallen. For such a person Mrs. Can- 
tanker had long been on the look-out; and it 
seemed at last that her search was to be re- 
warded with success. 

Mrs. Cantanker had a friend who kept a 
" general shop" not far from Beaumont Street, 
and with whom it was her habit to hold long 
conversations over the counter whenever her 
occasions took her into the street in which the 
" general shop" was situated. This friend was 
also a believer in necromancy, and attached as 
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much importance to the good or evil offices of 
those who dealt in it as Jane Cantanker her- 
self. There are more of these believers than 
people generally imagine; and even now in this 
enlightened nineteenth century we have only 
to study that brief epitome of the times — ^the 
newspaper — ^to see how widely extended among 
our lower classes is the belief in witchcraft and 
its terrible influences. 

"Now it so happened that this worthy general 
dealer, who had felt the loss of the wise woman 
of the Edgeware Eoad almost as much as any 
member of her clientele^ had been informed by 
some of her friends of the extraordinary powers 
of a supernatural kind possessed by our old 
friend Cornelius Yampi; to which powers ru- 
mour had as usual done something more than 
justice, gifting him not only with marvellous 
capabilities of vaticination and fortune-telling, 
but also with such gifts in the way of casting 
spells and bestowing charms as rendered him 
at once the most desirable of allies and the most 
dangerous of enemies, — a man, in fact, who 
could wither up one of your legs, or cover you 
with sores from head to foot, by simply scrib- 
bling a few words on a piece of parchment or 
burning a handful of herbs in a chafing-dish. 
VOL. n. E 
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"In short, dear," said this good lady in 
the " general" Hne, at the conclusion of a long 
discourse on the subject of Mr. Yampi's quali- 
fications, " I should say — ^for I only know of him 
by hearsay and have never consulted him my- 
self — that he's the kind of man whom, if you 
want any thing to turn up trumps, you should 
get upon your side ; while if there's any thing 
equally that you'd like to see going to the 
dogs, you couldn't possibly do better than set 
him agin it. And this I'm sure of, that Wal- 
ters' Uttle girl, which, as you know, is withered 
up like any mummy, was bewitched by tiiis 
very Mr. Yampi from the first, as sure, aye 
— as sure as its parents was both first cousins 
and eaten hup with scrofiler on both sides." 

It was not likely that Jane Cantanker 
would be able to resist the opportunity of se- 
curing the services of such a person as this; 
and so it happened that on the very evening 
of the day on which the inquest had been held 
at the Duke of Cumberland she set out with 
the distinct intention of finding out Mr. Cor- 
nelius Yampi, and securing his services, as 
Balak sought to get those of Balaam, for the 
confusion of her enemy. 

There was not much difficulty in finding, 
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by the description whieli she had obtained 
from her friend, the abode of Mr. Yampi. If 
there had been nothing but the owl in spec- 
tacles which stood in the window to know it 
by, that would still have been enough ; so Can- 
tanker turned into the shop without much hesi- 
tation — ^indeed she was not one of the hesitating 
sort — and looked about her for some one an- 
swering to the description she had received 
of the astrologer. 

He was evidently not there. So Cantanker 
went up to the counter to see if there was any 
one there to whom she could apply for informa- 
tion as to when and where he could be found. 
The shop was, as usual, pretty ftdl — ^and an old 
man and a lad behind the counter were both 
engaged already two or three deep. An old 
woman — ^no other indeed than our friend Mrs. 
Smaggsdale — came forward to meet her. 

" Want Mr. Yampi, do you ?" she inquired. 
"What is it? Corns?" 

" No, certainly not." 

"Bunions, then, or warts ?" 

" No, no, nothing of the sort at all. I want 
to see him — Mr. Yampi himself." 

" O, you want to see him himself, do you ? 
Ah, then it's 'oroscopes or fortune-telling or 
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something of that sort. Here, Smagg," con- 
tinued the sceptic, " it's somebody wanting the 
governor, and nobody else will do." 

" Yery well," replied the other, "I'll step 
np and tell him. No particular message, is 
there ?" he added, addressing Cantanker. 

"No ; just that I want to see him, if it's 
only for a minute or two." 

" There's pretty nigh every thing about the 
business," said Mrs. Smaggsdale, addressing 
the mysterious customer with something of con- 
tempt, " as I can attend to myself, — ^herbs and 
seeds, and corn-plasters, and purifying piUs, 
and cures for the toothache, and markig ink, 
and what not. But when it comes to 'oroscopes 
I ain't no use at all; and what's more, I don't 
care if I never am." 

Meanwhile Mr. Smaggsdale ascended the 
stairs which led to the observatory, and in due 
time found himself in the presence of the great 
astrologer himself. " Please, sir, you're wanted 
below, if you can make it convenient," gasped 
the messenger, for he was considerably out of 
breath with the ascent. " Lady wants you," 
he continued, with another gasp. 

" ' Lady ?' " echoed the sage, quickly. 
"What lady? not—" 
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" Not the lady. No, sir, she haven't been." 

^^ Strange!" muttered the philosopher to 
himself; " I never knew her fail to come when 
she said she would." 

^^ Ah, she was a punctual one," remarked 
Smaggs corroboratively, "was the strange 
lady !" ^ 

" And this other lady," inquired Cornelius, 
" won't she tell you her business ?" 

"No," replied the little man. "She ain't 
exactly a lady, you know. But be that as it 
may, it's you she wants to see, and nobody 
else." 

"Well, then, you must ask her if she'll 
take the trouble to come up. I can't leave 
what I'm about just now, as you see." 

The philosopher did indeed seem to be most 
especially busy. He was in the act of making 
some excessively intricate preparation over 
the fire. It was something which appeared 
to require incessant stirring and equally inces- 
sant additions of some boiling liquid, which 
was turned on by means of a tap from an im- 
mense copper cauldron stewing over the fire. 
The philosopher wore a costume which was 
reserved for his chemical experiments ; a sort 
of enormous pinafore with sleeves. The ne- 
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cessity for the adoption of some such dress 
while practical chemistry was being carried on 
was shown by the number of splashes with 
which the pinafore was decorated. The gar- 
ment reached the sage's heels, and showed his 
vast stature to the greatest advantage. He 
wore a white cap moreover, and presented 
altogether a somewhat startling appearance. 

'' She's to come up, is she ?" inquired 
Smaggsdale hesitatingly. 

"Yes, certainly, — ^if she'll take the trou- 
ble," replied the astrologer, who was always 
courteous. 

" "Won't you — ^won't you take your gownd 
off?" 

"No, I couldn't do that, Smagg. The 
mixture isn't half done yet, and I must finish 
the composition to-night, because it was begun 
under Saturn, and must, if possible, be finished 
under the same conditions." 

Old Smagg was in one of his sceptical 
moods ; so he made no answer, and withdrew. 

" She never failed before," muttered Cor- 
nelius to himself, reverting again to the sub- 
ject which had just before occupied him; "and 
she mentioned the day so particularly; and 
then there was her future which I couldn't get 
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a glimpse of — ^another reason why she should 
be specially anxious to come. Not," continued 
the chemist, tuming-on a new supply of liquor 
from the cauldron, and stirring more vehe- 
mently than ever, — "not that I've any more 
definite iirtelligence for her if she does come. 
I've had no better luck; and what was a blank 
before is a blank still, and seems likely to 
remain so, as far as I can see." 

The philosopher was disturbed in his re- 
flections by a smart tap at the door — a tap 
indeed such as could never have emanated 
from the vacillating knuckles of the doubtftd 
Smaggsdale. In fact it was that gentleman's 
better half, who, in consideration of her hus- 
band's breathless condition, had consented to 
show Mrs. Cantanker the way to the sanc- 
tum. 

"Party for a horror-scope," said the wor- 
thy lady, flinging open the door abruptly. 

" Horoscope, woman," retorted the philo- 
sopher. 

"Ah, well, it don't much matter." 

"Yes, but I tell you that it does matter. 
These things are of too great importance to be 
thus flippantly dealt with. Where's your hus- 
band ?" 
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" He's trying to catch' his breath. He lost 
it coming up here last time." 

" Well, tell him to come up himself next 
time. Tou may go." 

" yes, I'll go fast enough ; I don't want 
my fortune told;" and she floimced out of 
the room, leaving Mrs. Cantanker staring with 
astonishment at all that she saw and heard. 

" That woman is a source of great annoy- 
ance to me," said the philosopher in an ex- 
planatory manner. " If it was not for her 
husband, I would get rid of her." 

The person thus addressed remained 
speechless. Indeed she was too much aston- 
ished to say any thing. The novelty of the 
scene and the extraordinary aspect presented 
by our experimentalist were too much even 
for Cantanker. 

In truth it must be owned that the ap- 
pearance of the great man was a little out of 
the ordinary way. His costume alone, coupled 
with his great size, would have been enough to 
startle any body; but in addition to this, it must 
be taken into consideration by the reader who 
would form an idea of Mr. Yampi's appearance 
that his countenance had at this time con- 
tracted something of the flaming quality of the 
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furnace over which he had been bending, and 
was suffused with a hue of the deepest crim- 
son, thrown out in tremendous reHef by his 
white robes and cap. It was a wondrous appa- 
rition, then, that stood before Mrs. Cantanker, 
as the philosopher turned round, pipkin in 
hand, to address her. 

" Ton wished to consult me, I think?" said 
Cornelius, pulling off his cap to make a bow. 
^^ I am here, at your service." 

Cantanker was a little puzzled how to 
begin. Cornelius Yampi was a very different 
person from the sibyl of the Edgeware Koad. 
The very benevolence of his aspect made Can- 
tanker's proposal all the more difficult. How 
could she ask that innocent, philanthropical- 
looking creature to curse her enemy? 

She looked about the room in her per- 
plexity as to how to begin. There was a set of 
colossal drawings on pasteboard of the signs of 
the zodiac, hanging on the walls. They looked 
very large and truculent; and as her eye lit 
upon Cancer, and anon upon Scorpio, she 
seemed to get encouragement. The man who 
could take delight in such things was not al- 
together without malignant capacity, she felt 
sure. 
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After once turning round to address her, 
Cornelius had returned inunediately to the 
composition on which he was engaged. Can- 
tanker could speak without having his eye 
upon her, — ^that was something. 

" I took the liberty of calling," she began, 
" in consequence of having heard from a friend 
that you were in the habit of having dealings 
with things that are altogether out of the com- 
mon way, and in the supernatural line, — the 
'eavenly bodies, and fortune-telling, and such 
like." 

" You have heard rightly, ma'am," replied 
the philosopher. "To stand upon the very 
verge and limits of the visible and tangible 
world, and gaze forth into that world which is 
invisible and intangible, is the highest and 
most glorious achievement which belongs to 
man; and I frankly own that studies of the 
kind which you indicate have formed a great 
part of the business of my life." 

There was not much encouragement in this. 
It was not to inquire into the secrets which are 
hidden imder the veil of futurity that Can- 
tanker had come to visit the astrologer. She 
had come to enlist in her service an agency in 
whose efficacy she firmly believed, and wHch 
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it seemed to lier the extreme of folly to 
neglect. 

"I suppose," she said, after a little reflec- 
tion, "that you don't go through all this 
study of the stars and the 'eavenly bodies and 
what not, without its giving you some power 
like over your fellow-creatures?" 

"Power?" echoed Yampi; "of what sort?" 

"Why, power to benefit them, or — or — 
may be — ^to injure them." 

The astrologer lifted his eyes from the 
elixir in whose composition he was engaged, 
and fixed them upon his visitor. The result 
of his scrutiny seemed hardly satisfactory, and 
his face wore a dissatisfied look as he returned 
to his pipkin. "Now what is this woman 
driving at ?" he said to himself. 

" Power both for good and evil I have 
undoubtedly," he said aloud; and Cantanker 
brightened up at the words. " For good, iu 
that I can direct those whose future I make 
the subject of study what they should do 
in certain emergencies, how they may make 
the most of the good chances which are to 
come in their way, and steer clear of dangers 
which menace them. In that way I have cer- 
taioly power for good — " 
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" And for evil?" asked the woman eagerly. 

" Power for evil," replied tlie philosopher, 
eyeing her curiously, ^^I might have in this 
way. I might see my client in peril, might 
feel certain that some sword of Damocles was 
hanging over him, might see him drawing 
nearer at every step which he took to the pre- 
cipice over which, unwarned, he would cer- 
tainly fall, and might abstain from uttering the 
words which would turn him aside from the 
path of danger. All this I might do, certainly, 
and so exercise a power for evil, which though 
negative, should be still of deadly efl&cacy." 

" But it is more than this that I want," 
the woman went on, wrought up now to a 
revelation of the real object of her mission. 
" There is a person in existence who has been 
guilty of a crime which I desire to see avenged, 
who has struck at me, not indeed intentionally, 
but in striking at one whom I loved and had 
loved for years; one whom it was my pride and 
happiness to serve, and who now lies dead and 
cold, murdered by the hand of this person of 
whom I speak, and against whom I would have 
you direct all the power of evil which you may 
possess, or can by any means gain, through 
some of these secret arts that you practise." 
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" But is this person guilty ?" 

^^Tes, a hundred times — ^yes." 

" Then let justice do its work." 

"Yes, and so it shall. But justice may 
fail. I want to be secure of my revenge. 
These magistrates and coroners, these judges 
and juries, may fail. I have no belief in them. 
They are fools, and a winning face and a 
seeming innocent maoner may hoodwink them 
and turn them from the truth. I want some- 
thing more, I tell you. Can you give it me ?'' 

" Give you what?" 

"A charm, a spell — something that shall 
be as a curse upon this one of whom I speak ; 
a curse under which she shall lie without 
power to rise ; a spell that shall bind her hand 
and foot ; a spell against her life, against the 
life of — you'll want her name — it's a French 
one, Gabrielle ; don't forget it — Gabrielle Pen- 
more. Draw up a curse — a witchcraft spell 
against that name." 

"Stop, woman, stop!" cried Cornelius; "I 
know nothing of such arts as these, nor wish 
to know." 

" "What ! Have you given up your mind 
to studying the stars, and learning all about 
their movements and their twistings and 
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tumings this way and that, and one circum- 
venting another, and all the rest of it, and all 
to so little purpose that you can't bring what 
you know to bear upon something useful, such 
as helping those you want to help, and crushing 
those you want to destroy ? Are there no evil 
stars whose aid you can depend upon ? Have 
you no incantations which compel their ser- 
vices—no speUs which they cannot resist?" 

Cornelius was almost terrified at the vio- 
lence of his new client. In all his experi- 
ence no such person as this had ever come in 
his way. 

" All these things that you speak of may 
be possible," he said at last, for he was unwiU- 
ing to limit the capabilities of his art; "all 
this power may be mine—" 

" ' May be !' " repeated the woman scom- 

ftiUy. 

"Yes, ^may be,'" repeated Cornelius 
stoutly. " It is not for me to say how great 
are the resources of the art mystic, or what 
wondrous gifts it can confer upon its stu- 
dents. Twenty or thirty years is but a short 
time to have devoted to the arcana, and that 
is all the study of which I can boast. It 
may be that additional years of research and 
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thought might lead me on to additional disco- 
veries, and to some'among them that would im- 
part such powers as those you speak of. But 
even were it so— were such capacity for evil 
within my grasp, so that I should see the 

consuming to nothing beneath my spell — ^know 
that the gift should lie unclaimed — ^for me — 
from day to day and from year to year. My 
ambition is to do good to mau, not evil; to work 
out the relief of suffering humanity, not to lay 
fresh loads of sorrow on it. Ton are mistaken, 
ma'am, and have mistaken me. Ton have 
come to consult a Samuel, when you should 
have sought out a Witch of Endor." 

The expression which developed itself on 
the countenance of Jane Cantanker as she lis- 
tened to this speech of the benevolent astro- 
loger was one of the most profoimd and 
lumutigated wonder, graduaUy merging into 
contempt and pity. For some time she re- 
mained silent, gazing at our stout philan- 
thropist in speechless scorn. At last she rose 
to go. 

"You are right," she said; "I have been 
mistaken. I came here thinking to find a man 
gifted with, supernatural powers, and ready to 
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turn them to some account. For I have 
money here. I came to buy a spell, not to 
beg one." 

^^You can neither buy nor beg aught of 
me/' said ComeUus, rising in turn, and speak- 
ing with infinite dignity, "that shaU do an 
injW to any member of the humaixi.ce. You 
have mistaken me, as I said before ; and I will 
now ask you to reUeve this poor workshop, 
in which you have not found the wares you 
looked for, of your presence, and leave me as 
you found me— harmlessly at work." 

And the astrologer took the lamp from the 
table and moved towards the door, ready to 
Ught his visitor down the stairs. There was 
a courtesy in his action which there was no 
resisting. His appearance was calm and un- 
ruffled, but his coimtenance was more grave 
than was its wont ; and those who knew the 
philosopher's face best would have been able to 
see that he had been much hurt by what had 
just taken place. 

Jane Cantanker passed down the stairs and 
out of the house without another word being 
exchanged between her and the astrologer, 
who escorted her to the last. He heaved a 
deep sigh as he closed the door after her, and 
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paused a moment before he again ascended the 
stairs. 

"What was that name," he asked himself, 
" against which she bore such hatred ? ^ Ga- 
brielle' I remember ; she spoke it twice. But 
I forget the other name. ^ Gabrielle,^ ' Gabri- 
elle' — ^no, I have forgotten." 
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CHAPTEK V. 



THE CHAIN COMPLETE. 



Theee days elapsed after the adjoHmment of 
tlie inquest before the inquiry was again re- 
sumed, and during this interval the police were 
hard at work trying to collect any additional 
evidence that might bear upon the case. Their 
chief object of course was to find out where 
that poison by which it had been conclusively 
proved that Miss Carrington had died had 
been procured. Her rooms were searched most 
diligently and thoroughly for any bottle, or 
even a detached label, which might indicate 
that she had bought the drug herself, and 
show where she had procured it. But no 
such thing could be found. It was then de- 
termined to take the different chemists' shops, 
beginning in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and gradually extending the operations to a 
wider radius^ and to make inquiry at each 
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with a view of ascertaining whether any per- 
son answering to the description of the de- 
ceased lady had been there with the object of 
purchasing laudanum. The Trades' Directory 
was consulted, and a list of the chemists and 
druggists extracted from it, a mark being set 
against the name of each member of the 
pharmaceutical fraternity, as it appeared in 
the volume, thus: Koberts, James, ivory 
turner. — *Ghroves, William, chemist. — ^Peter- 
kin, Andrew, licensed victualler. — Eoper, 
Thomas, basket - maker. — Vokins, Kichard, 
herbalist and seedsman. — Snooks, Frederick, 
fancy stationer. — *Drew, Jonas, chemist; and 
so on. The names of the chemists were then 
extracted with great care and written down 
upon a separate paper. 

The inquiries made by the police were, as 
far as the discovery of any purchase made by 
the deceased lady was concerned, entirely in 
vain. They could find no trace of any pur- 
chase of laudanum having been made by any 
such person. It was not long, however, before 
their researches were turned into another 
channel. 

Jane Cantanker could find no rest for her 
soul while haunted by the thought that the 
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murderer of her dear mistress — ^wluch, it must 
be remembered, she fully believed Mrs. Pen- 
more to be — was going about at large and 
unpunished. So she also set herself to work, 
in imitation of the police authorities, to visit 
the different chemists' shops, but with a dif- 
ferent discovery in view. She was on another 
track — ^the track of Gabrielle Penmore. Had 
she had laudanum in her possession about this 
time ? Was it not more important to find that 
out than any thing else ? Was it not possible 
for her — Jane Cantanker — to make that great 
discovery ? 

It was so. She worked with a will, and 
very soon her efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess. At a chemist's shop not very far from 
the house in Beaumont Street Cantanker dis- 
covered that Mrs. Penmore had been in the 
habit of dealing for medicine; and here she 
ascertained that on a certain day some threo 
weeks since, Gabrielle had made the damning 
purchase of a two-ounce bottle of laudanum. 

Jane Cantanker's breath came thick and 
fast as she made this tremendous discovery, 
and her knees trembled so under her that she 
was hardly able to stand at the counter. 

^^ Have you got that down in your books ?" 
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she asked, as soon as she could trust herself to 
speak. 

" certainly," replied the druggist, a smug 
gentleman in spectacles, who seemed much 
astonished. 

"And there is no danger of its being 
lost?" 

"How can there be?" asked the other, 
with a touch of contempt in his tone, and 
giving his ledger an affectionate slap. " The 
book's big enough." 

Cantanker waited a little, trying to re- 
member whether she had any other question 
to ask. 

" What ! it's down in the big book ?" she 
asked, with a gasp of satisfaction. 

"Yes," said the chemist. 

"What sort of a bottle would it be in?" 
she said, — " a large bottle ?" 

"Two -ounce phial similar to this," re- 
plied the chemist, producing one. "Made of 
blue glass; ribbed so as to affect the touch; 
orange label outside, ^Poison,' and another, 
^For external use,' that being what it was 
wanted for." 

" There's something up," remarked the 
chemist to his chief assistant, as Cantanker, 
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after thanking him for his courtesy, and once 
more entreating him to be careful of the entey 
which told so important a tale, left the shop 
with hurried steps, and with considerable agi- 
tation in her demeanour. 

Cantanker made the best of her way to 
the police-station, and there imparted her 
discovery to the inspector on duty. She was 
beginning to be known here, and to be highly 
respected as well, in consequence of the de- 
cided and uncompromising manner in which 
she had conducted herself at the inquest. The 
inspector paid her a compliment or two on her 
energy and devotedness, and after taking down 
what she had said, despatched one of his most 
trusted emissaries, straight to the chemist's, to 
take his deposition in form. 

The policeman had a thick note-book, bound 
in calf and interleaved with blotting-paper, in 
his hand when he entered the shop ; and as 
he stood apart in close commune with the 
chemist, many a wandering glance, both on 
the part of the assistants behind, and the 
customers before, the counter, was directed 
towards the two. 

" And so you let the lady 'ave it merely 
for the basking ?" remarked the constable. 
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"Yes, sir; such being our custom when 
we know the party." 

"When you know the party," echoed the 
policeman, " and not otherwise ?" 

"On no account otherwise," replied the 
chemist. 

" And this party you did know ?" 

" dear, yes, sir. The lady's dealt here 
scores and scores of times." 

"But not for hopium?" urged the myrmi- 
don of justice. 

" No, sir ; this was the first occasion of her 
making such a purchase." 

The policeman waited a little while, and 
looked over the notes which he had made, 
appearing yery well satisfied with them. Pre- 
sently he spoke again, as if making a final 
inquiry. 

" And did the lady state what she wanted 
it for?" 

"External use, sir, as I said. The lady 
had passed many ^ear; of her Ufe m a 4 
hot climate, and it seemed that the change to 
our damp atmosphere, and the cold, affected 
her with pains about the arms and shoulders, 
which she found were relieved by rubbing 
with laudanum more than by any other means." 
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" Ha," said the policeman, " that was what 
she said, was it ?" 

" That was it, sir. So I made her up the 
two ounces and let her have it, merely cau- 
tioning her to keep it shut up, and out of the 
way of any person who might be injured by 
it. I bade her be particularly careful that 
way," remarked the chemist, afraid of getting 
into a scrape. 

The policeman seemed now to have gained 
all the information that was necessary, and 
shut up his book. 

" We shall most likely want you to repeat 
what you have just said, in evidence, in the 
course of a day or two," he remarked, " so 
you'd better hold yourself in readiness to at- 
tend." 

"I'm not likely to get into any trouble 
about it, am I ?" asked the chemist. 

The policeman took time to consider this 
question, keeping the druggist in a state of 
agonising uncertainty the whUe. 

" Not that I can see at present," he said 
at last; "but I can't say for certain." 

The discovery of this purchase of laudanum 
on the part of Mrs, Penmore — a discovery due 
rather to Jane Cantanker's vigilance than that 
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of the police authorities — altered the whole 
posture of affairs, and added so much to the 
strength of the evidence against GabrieUe as to 
justify the adoption of such measures as might 
tend to decide at once the question of her 
guilt or innocence. 

With this view, and without loss of time, 
a warrant was obtained ; and under its autho- 
rity a search was instituted, having for its 
object the discovery of that bottle in which 
the laudanum sold by the chemist had been 
contained, and of which so minute a descrip- 
tion had been given. 

And now, indeed, the case did begin to 
wear a sinister aspect, and great and serious 
alarm for Gabrielle's safety began to weigh 
upon her husband's heart. She was suspected 
of a crime. One step more and she might be 
accused. The ministers of justice were on her 
track. What a thought it was that these men 
should have the right to come into the house, 
into her room even, to invade the sacred pre- 
cincts of her bed-chamber, and that he, her 
husband, must stand by and allow it — must 
remain inactive while the household goods 
were subjected to desecration ! Yet it was so. 
Eesistance was useless, and worse than use- 
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less. It might aggravate the evil; it could 
not palliate it. 

As for Gabrielle herself, she seemed for the 
time entirely crushed and paralyzed by the 
horror of her situation. All force, all pre- 
sence of mind had for the time deserted her. 
^ She seemed to herself, and looked to others, 
like one who lived and moved in a dream — a 
dream, and a most horrible one, and from 
which she did not wake. 

It was piteous to see how she clung to her 
husband too, in the fulness of her misery, with 
a sort of mechanical feeling that he could save 
and help her. She followed him about. She 
dared not let him out of her sight. She held 
to his arm as if she dreaded lest they should 
take him from her. She looked up into his 
face for some sign of encouragement, some in- 
dication that he at least knew that there would 
soon be an awakening from this horrible 
dream. As for Gilbert, he had to find 
strength for two. With misgiving and anx- 
iety gnawing at his own heart, he was obUged 
to disguise these feelings altogether, and to 
assTune a conviction, which he was far from 
feeling, that Gabrielle's fears were wholly 
without foimdation. It is so difficult to 
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convince others when we are not convinced 
ourselves. 

Sometimes it did seem as if Gabrielle's head 
had given way under the heavy pressure, and 
could now receive no distinct impression of any 
thing. There were times when she no longer 
appeared to realise her danger, and yet other 
tiies-and these oftenest L the gLy early 
morning— when it seemed to be borne in upon 
her with an almost exaggerated force and an 
anguish that was unbearable. It was a hor- 
rible thing to wake to this— so horrible that 
sometimes the wildest schemes would come 
into her head in connection with her situa- 
tion. 

She would at these times entreat her hus- 
band to fly with her before it was too late: 
^^ while there is time, while yet there is time," 
she would cry — " let us go. Far away, Gil- 
bert dear, far from this dreadful place. We 
two could be so happy among the woods and 
rocks, away from wicked cruel men and wo- 
men, happy and safe. Come, Gilbert, come; 
if we steal away now in the early morning, 
nobody will see us. I am afraid," she would 
say at such times, " I am afraid of that wo- 
man. Take me away — ^take me where I can 
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never see her, Gilbert — ^take me, if you loYe 
me I" 

And then when her miserable husband, 
hardly more reasonable than herself, besought 
her to remember how to do such a thing would 
be to throw away their last chance, and how 
it would proclaim her to be guilty before all 
the world, then would she fall into a worse 
state still, and would cry out that he too was 
deserting her, that he believed her guilty, and 
that his love for her was gone. 

"Worst horror, this, of all, but not — ^Heaven's 
mercy be thanked — of long continuance. Ere 
long she would acknowledge the truth and 
justice of all that he said, and clinging round 
him once again, would entreat him that he 
would at least accord her this one favour, that 
if — ^if it came to the worst, he would in some 
way convey to her the means of death, that so 
she might die by his beloved hand. Such 
were some of the phases of affliction through 
which this suflfering woman passed at this 
time. 

On that critical day when, in consequence 
of the discovery made at the chemist's, certain 
authorities came to search her room, she stood 
outside the door trembling in anticipation of 
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some new horror. Her husband was inside 
with the men, but presently he came out to 
speak to her and comfort her. 

"What are they doing, Gilbert?" she 
asked, looking into his eyes for hope. 

Gilbert told her of their search, and what it 
was they looked for. 

" And have they found it ?" she asked. 

" Found— found what ?" 

"The bottle, Gilbert. Don't you remem- 
ber, dear?" 

"Eemember," he repeated mechanically — 
"no." 

"Not remember — ^I got it to rub my poor 
shoulder — the laxtdantjm !" 

Penmore uttered a cry of agony as if in 
physical pain. 

" Was there any left ?" he gasped. 

" Yes, about half." 

" And what did you do with it ?" 

" I hid it. The chemist told me to keep 
it out of the way of the servants, so I hid 
it." 

" O, why did you do that ?" cried Gilbert, 
who had remained for a moment stunned. "It 
will look worse than all the rest." 

" I was so afraid lest some one should get 
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hold of it," said Gabrielle, "and so there 
might be mischief done." 

Again there was a silence. They were 
there on the landing outside the bedroom 
door. They could hear the men inside talk- 
ing; they could hear them moving articles of 
furniture, opening and shutting drawers, and 
turning over every thing that came in their 
way. 

" Where did you hide it, Gabrielle ?" said 
her husband, taking her hand, which was as 
cold as ice. 

"In the box underneath the bed." 

"Is it locked?" 

" Yes, and I have got the key. I thought 
to keep it safe, Gilbert. You are not angry 
with me ?" 

" Angry ? my poor darling ! But you must 
give me the key." 

" Gilbert !" 

"Yes, yes," he said eagerly. "It is our 
only chance." 

There was a pause in the movement that 
had been going on within the room, and then 
a dragging sound, as of some object drawn 
heavily across the floor. The husband and 
wife looked each other in the face. 
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" The key, the key !" said Gilbert again. 
Gkibrielle took her bunch from her pocket, and 
with trembling hands divided the key from 
the rest. 

" This is it," she whispered. 

At that moment the door of the bedroom 
was opened from within, and one of the poUce- 
men appeared on the threshold. 

" Here's a box here," the man said, speak- 
ing respectfully enough, "which we should 
wish to be allowed to examine, if you could 
oblige us with the key." 

Gilbert handed the man the bunch of keys 
just as he had received it from his wife — ^the 
key in question separated from the rest. 

" You will find what you are looking for 
in that box," he said. 



CHAPTEE YI. 

GILBERT ALONE. 

That missing link which had been wanting to 
connect Gabrielle Penmore with the foul deed 
of which she was accused was now found, and 
when the adjourned inquest had brought its 
labours to a close the verdict arrived at by the 
jury was entirely unanimous. It was to the 
effect that "Diana Carrington had died from the 
effects of a certain poison, called laudanum, and 
that there was every reason 'to suppose that the 
said poison had been admioistered by Gabrielle 
Penmore," — in short, it was a verdict of wilful 
murder. Words seem tame and ineffective in- 
struments when we have to deal with such a 
situation as this which is now before us. We 
are used to such phrases as "wilful murder.*' 
They are found every day in our newspapers. 
We do not realise the full meaning of half that 
we read. We see, perhaps, at the head of a 
column " awful shipwreck — ^loss of one hun- 
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dred lives." But what does this really convey 
to us ? What do we see of the terrible strug- 
gling with the icy dark water, the wUd giddy 
whirling of the waves sucking down each one of 
those hundred men, rushing into his ears, his 
mouth ? What do we know of the pressure of 
the water upon his chest with such dreadful 
weight ? What do we know of the convulsive 
sobs with which he gasps for the breath which 
is to come no more, or of the wild panic which 
shoots through his mind with the convic- 
tion that this is the end ? We read the words 
which imply all this, but they fail to convey to 
us the ftdl horror of the situation. 

And how can any combination of phrases 
give in this present case any idea of the ftdl 
force of the blow which had fallen upon Ga- 
brielle Penmore and her husband? In most 
ca^s misery such as this is approached gradu- 
ally. Those on whom the terrible machinery of 
justice is to be exercised generally get used to 
the sight of it first. They are familiar with 
inquests and prison- walls and custody. To be 
brought in contact with these is a necessary part 
of their lives, one of the accidents which they 
expect. But in this instance all was widely 
different. Here was a young lady brought up 
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from her earliest infancy in a house where she 
was carefully sheltered from the very approach 
of evU, where violence and crime was kept at 
such a distance that she had hardly known of 
their existence ; here was this same young crea- 
ture suddenly, and with no preparation what- 
ever, brought into a situation which might well 
have shaken the most hardened nerves, and 
caused ev?n a veteran criminal to quail. 

From the moment of the finding of that 
terrible verdict Gabrielle Penmore became a 
prisoner; not indeed a condemned prisoner 
under punishment, but still an accused person, 
suspected of a crime, and deprived of liberty. 

Yes, the men came to take her away. They 
were policemen, and they had their warrant. 
There was nothing to be done. They were 
perfectly civil men, but as insensible as if they 
had been mere machines for executing justice. 
" They must do their duty," they said, as Gil- 
bert looked at them with glaring, dangerous 
eyes. He asked if he could at least go with 
them to the prison? "0 yes," the men ans- 
wered, " he could go if he liked. There was 
a cab at the door. One of the constables must 
go inside, the other might ride on the box." 

And Gabrielle herself, how did she bear 
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this terrible ordeal ? She shed no tear, nor 
littered any sound of lamentation. She only- 
clung still to her husband, nor ceased to hold 
his hand for a moment. " You will not leave 
me till you must," she whispered; "ask them 
to let you hold me." She was afraid of being 
literally taken into custody. One of the men 
hastily interposed to say that there was "no 
need to hold the lady. He and his mate must 
keep close alongside, that was all." Even in 
that moment of agony Penmore felt that there 
was delicacy in the behaviour of these men, 
andwasgrlM. 

Then they went on their way — ^the whole 
party together. Gabrielle turned as she passed 
through the door of the little diniug-room and 
lingered for a moment, as if bidding her home 
farewell. It was luckily dark now, and so they 
got into the cab without attracting attention. 
The cabman himself seemed but little inte- 
rested in the nature of his job. He was an 
old man, and it was not the first tragic use 
to which his vehicle had been put. 

They were just about to start when the poor 
servant-girl came running out of the house, 
carrying a bundle. She had put up a few 
things which she had collected at haphazard. 
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Incongruous and heterogeneous odds and ends, 
which she thought might by possibility be of 
some use to her mistress. The tears came into 
Gabrielle's eyes at this, and she took the 
girl's hand and pressed it affectionately as they 
drove away. 

The wheels of the cab had actually begun 
to turn, and were grinding against the kerbstone 
of the pavement, when a woman, whom Gabri- 
elle recognised at once for Jane Cantanker, 
came suddenly forward out of the darkness and 
drew near to the window of the vehicle. Ap- 
pearing thus almost as if she had sprung up out 
of the earth, she walked for a moment or two 
by the side of the cab, and peered into the 
dark comer in which Gabrielle was seated, 
gazing upon her with devouring insatiable eyes. 
Keeping beside the cab, tm at last the driver 
had urged his horse into a trot, this woman, 
without uttering one single word, made her 
hate so felt by the poor prisoner on whom her 
eyes were fixed, that Gabrielle coidd not re- 
press a faint cry of terror as she shrunk back 
yet farther into the corner and caught her hus- 
band by the hand. 

" Gilbert," she cried, as Cantanker fell 
back, ^^ that dreadful woman again ! I feel sure 
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that she will never rest satisfied till she has 
got my life." 

Gilbert pressed the small hand that lay in 
his, and tried to answer in a cheering tone and 
to make light of the circumstance. But his 
own heart was very heavy, and at such a time 
it was but natural that such an occurrence 
should make an impression of the most ghastly 
and painful sort. The policeman, sitting rigid 
upon the opposite seat of the cab, stared hard 
at Gilbert, as if he expected some explanation 
of that apparition at the cab-door. There was 
none forthcoming, however. Penmore sat mo- 
tionless and lost, gazing into the street as they 
drove slowly along. His mind was like a 
mirror ; it received the impression of the ob- 
jects which came before it, but lost them again 
as soon as their images had passed away from 
its surface. They travelled mainly along the 
poorer sort of streets, the cabman seeming to 
have, as is the case with some of the fraternity, 
a preference for these over the gayer and 
more distinguished thoroughfares. On that 
outer surface of GUbert's mind— whose inner 
depths were tenanted with such sad and serious 
thoughts — ^the very names inscribed above the 
shops, the labels on the goods in the windows, 
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nay the very prices attached to them, and the 
invitations to try their quality, addressed, often 
in comic terms, to the public, were each and all 
temporarily reflected. Nor did he fail to note 
how the cab, and its living freight, were ob- 
served and silently commented on by every 
policeman whose beat lay along their line of 
route, and each one of whom appeared, however 
quickly they passed him by, to understand the 
case thoroughly, exchanging always some tele- 
graphic signal or other with the constable 
who sat upon the box. These things he 
noted with his outward senses; but never a 
one of them was able to dispossess, even for 
a moment, those dread thoughts which had 
sole possession of his mind, and held their 
own there undistm'bed. 

And so they passed through other streets 
that were busy, populous, and alive. The shops 
were lighted up brilliantly here, and multi- 
tudes of passengers were hurrying hither and 
thither, all free to go where they liked and do 
what they liked. Gilbert and his wife — a 
prisoner — sat and looked mechanically out of 
the windows at the passers-by, and freedom 
seemed a strange thing, and wore an altogether 
new aspect to both of them. 
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It was a long drive, but at last they came 
to tlie end of it, and the cab drew up suddenly 
at one of the small doors pierced in the walls 
of Newgate. Let the reader try to picture to 
himself such a case as this, and he may form 
some idea of what tortures the husband, even 
more than the wife, was called upon to endure. 
To see his dear Gabrielle carried off to prison ; 
to be powerless to prevent it; to be unable 
to do more than follow her to the hideous 
felon's door, where for the time he must leave 
her ; to be unable to move the calm officials, 
whom in the frenzy of his misery he sought to 
convince that it must all be some mistake — 
a thing that could and would be speedily set 
right ! " Grabrielle, Gabrielle," he cried, as she 
passed down the whitewashed corridor of the 
prison out of his sight. " Give her back to 
me!" he cried, seizing in his madness the wax- 
der by the throat — " give her back to me — or 
let me go with her !" 

What could he do ? He was overpowered 
in a moment. The very coolness and good 
nature of the turnkey whom he had assailed 
had something of baffling about it. " You'll 
get an order, sir," said the man, settling his 
disordered cravat, ^^and then you'll see her 
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whenever you like. And in the interium 
there's no harm will come to her. There's 
the matron to look after her, and she'll be as 
safe and comfortable — ^your good lady will — ^as 
if she was at home." 

It was the beginning and the end of his 
rebellion. He would gulp down his rage and 
his misery together, and only allow them way 
when he was alone. The ravings of his indig- 
nation conldnH help her, and they might do her 
an injury. Her keepers might be set against 
her, and they had the power to vex her in a 
hundred petty ways. He did not tbinlr they 
would, from what he had seen — ^but they might. 

He went home that night to a solitude that 
was almost unbearable. The house was de- 
serted, except by the one miserable servant 
Charlotte; for Cantanker, the funeral being 
over, and Gabrielle Penmore in custody, had 
gone away to lodgings of her own hard by. It 
was more lonely and sad than words can tell. 
It was just the time when all the worst fea- 
tures of any case would l)e certain to present 
themselves ; and now they aU came before poor 
Gilbert, and ranged themselves over against 
him in murderous array. The evidence was, 
as we have seen, of the most damning kind. 
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It appeared now to be complete ; tlis last link 
whieli had been discovered seemed so conclu- 
sive. Wbo could stand against such an accu- 
mulation of facts as were now got together? 
Gilbert's legal knowledge fitted him in a pecu- 
Har way to judge how great the force of those 
facts was. In the dark lonely house he sat 
and quailed before the thought of them. Yes ! 
he quailed — ^the hero of our tale, and I do not 
hesitate to present him as doing so. Consider 
the issue that was at stake. It was not some 
question of property that was to be decided. It 
was not even some fine that was impending, some 
minor punishment that threatened. It was 
death. That frail delicate woman, whom he 
loved, and every pore of whose skin was pre- 
cious to him, was actually in peril of her life ; 
might meet — ^unless something could be done 
to avert it — a violent death at the hands of the 
executioner. At such a thought a man must 
quail, if he has the power of feeling. He may 
rally afterwards, but he must tremble at first. 
As he sat with his head in his hand im- 
mersed in these reflections, there came a feeble 
tap at the door, and the servant-of-all-work 
appeared hesitatingly at the end of the room, 
with a pair of candles, and a cup of tea which 
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she had prepared. The poor wretch was fright- 
^led out of her wits, and her eyes were swelled 
with crying. Gabrielle had been so kind to 
her and had won her love, and she had been 
in tears all the evening. She burst out again 
when Penmore assured her that her mistress 
would be made comfortable for the night, and 
would have a bed to sleep upon. The girl had 
had a vision of a stone dungeon and chains from 
the moment that Gabrielle had left the house. 
She was comforted by the thought of the bed. 
With the bringing of those lights into the 
room a change had come over Gilbert's natu- 
raUy courageous and energetic spirit. To sink 
dow into a condition of despondency, to give 
up hope and remain a prey to inactive sorrow, 
was not the part of a man, — ^was, above all, 
not the way to help his dear Gabrielle. No, 
he would give way no longer. She was inno- 
cent, and he would stir heaven and earth to 
prove it. There must be a way out of the 
dark intricacies of this labyrinth, and that way 
it should be his business to find. Heaven 
would help him, he prayed and believed, and 
would make the way plain, and those prison- 
walls should be thrown open yet, and Gabrielle 
should pass out of them and be his once more. 
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He wondered now that they had ever com* 
plained of their poverty or of any thing else 
in the time before this trouble, and when, at 
any rate, they were together. Snch a state of 
things seemed happy indeed now. Might they 
but attain to it again, there should be no 
more complaints. 

Gilbert sat on long into the night occupied 
with these ^d the like reflections, twisting 
and turning over in his mind all the various 
questions suggested by the events of the last 
few days. But he could make nothing of it. 
Visions of his poor Gabrielle in prison came 
up continually before him ; and then all his 
thoughts began to weave themselves into a 
sort of pattern, and the same things kept 
coming round and round in succession. Po- 
licemen, doctors, chemists, the figure of the 
coroner, the face of one of the members of the 
jury — complete all but one eye, that one miss- 
ing feature too he was obliged to strain every 
faculty to supply, as if his life depended on 
it ; but when he had got it, behold the mouth 
was gone next, and presently the juryman 
himself was gone, and the vacant place left 
by his removal troubled him not a little. 
Still it all went round and round ; was it a 
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pattern or was it a tune ? There was always 
something wanting, whatever it was, and after 
that something he was obliged to strain. 
Bound and round — it was neither a pattern 
nor a tune ; it was a dance, a chain-figure, in 
and out, round and round. Policemen, doc- 
tors, chemist, coroner, incomplete juryman — 
but what a strange place in which to hold an 
inquest, the garden of Governor Descartes, 
in the "West Indian island! Perhaps they 
met there, though, on account of the serpent. 
Por the serpent, winding in and out, and still 
pursuing his course round and round, kept 
the pattern, the tune, the dance, figure, or 
whatever it was — 0, what was it? — ^kept it 
together. If he could but follow it, or if it 
were but complete ! Let it be complete ; let 
him grasp it, or let it leave him in peace. 
No ; he must go on with it, and the serpent's 
head never once showing the whole time, only 
the shining scales of his body gleaming at 
intervals between the policeman and the doc- 
tor, between the chemist and the coroner, 
binding them all together, and yet — ^what folly, 
— ^letting them all slip through at last. 

He was yet only half asleep, but when he 
fell quite asleep it was not much better, for 
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still he went on with the same miserable work 
in his dreams ; only now he knew that it was 
B, dream, and that there would be an awaken- 
ing, when the policeman, and the chemist, and 
the coroner, and the winding glittering snake 
would leave him in peace at last. They did 
leave him in peace at last, and he slept — 
dreamless — ^in the great leather chair. 

When Gilbert awoke it was broad day- 
light. The night had passed away then, and 
the world was alive again. But where was 
he? What had happened? Where was — 
GabrieUe ? 

Ah, it is a terrible thing that first time of 
waking after some dreadful thing has hap- 
pened ! Better, one is apt to think, to have 
kept awake with the truth before one's eyes, 
Z to ha., got away from it for a J«^ 
only that it may come back again with the 
deadlier force. When Gilbert woke, and 
found that he had passed the night in wild 
dreams and fantastic imaginings, only to wake 
to a worse horror than all, and to know that 
it was real, he wished that he had not slept. 
Yes, it was true. GabrieUe was not there. 
They had been parted all night. She was 
away. She was in prison. 
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But it was daytime now, and very shortly 
he would be able tq see her. There was con- 
solaticm in that, at any rate. Quick as thought 
he was out of the house and away to the 
prison. As he passed along the street he 
could not help thinking, as he looked in the 
faces of the passengers whom he encountered, 
that there was not one of them — ^not one — ^who 
could, be his troubles what they might, have 
such a terror and such an anxiety pressing 
down upon his soul as this which was gnawing 
at his own heart. 

Still he pressed on and on ; and when he 
had reached the dreadful door in the prison- 
wall of Newgate, it seemed to him as if he had 
trod on air all the way; nor could he remem- 
ber a single circumstance connected with his 
transit from his home to that place. 

He was too early to obtain admission to 
the prison. The gaoler mentioned the hour 
when he might return, and told him that in 
the mean time he could not do better than 
apply to the governor of the prison for an 
order such as would admit him at the proper 
time. 




CHAPTER VII. 



A GEEAT TRUST. 



Thebe is a sort of numbness which comes over 
us in seasons of extraordinary trial, which 
seems to be expressly provided to shield us 
from the full force of the trouble — ^whatever 
it may be — ^which we are passing through. 
The truth does not show itself to us at first 
in grim nakedness, but in something veUed 
and obscured by reason of the dimness which 
comes over our faculties, descending along 
with the shock. It is probable that in dreams 
and when afficted with sad night-thoughts 
we have most of us known greater horror — 
though in no real trouble maybe at the mo- 
ment — ^than when real misery has come upon 
us. The imagination has been pretematu- 
rally keen in seizing the imaginary misery, 
but has been dull when it had a terrible reality 
to deal with. 

Gilbert Penmore felt something of this 
numbness as he followed the turnkey down 
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the corridor whicli led to the cell in whicli liis 
poor Httle wife was shut up. Some incident, 
such as the grating of a bolt or the heavy 
slam of a well-fortified door, would now and 
then for an instant bring a part of the truth 
before him, and dissipate for an instant the 
mist which hung over his perceptive faculties. 
At such seasons a shudder would pass through 
his frame, and the heart would sink within 
him; but presently the dim feeling would 
descend again, rendering all things indistinct. 
So there have been travellers who, lost in a 
strange laad, wandering on in utter darkness, 
have for a moment, while a lightning-flash 
endured, seen every feature of the country 
through which they were passing, and pre- 
sently have lost it all again, as the darkness 
has again fallen over the scene. 

It was one of these Ughtaing-flash moments 
of revelation, in which all tlungs come out in 
vividest reality, when the door of Gabrielle's 
cell was imfastened, and Gilbert was admitted 
to her place of confinement. 

A figure that looked small, and weak, and 
helpless in the extreme started up, and Ga- 
brielle rushed forward to meet him. For a 
moment they were locked in each other's arms, 
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but they were not alone, and with steange, 
though it must be owned not inquisitive, eyes 
upon them could give no way to those trans- 
ports of love, and joy, and sorrow, which they 
longed so eagerly to indulge. They sat down 
side by side in the farthest comer of the cell, 
and for a time could not speak. 

That consciousness that what they said 
was overheard kept both of them silent, even 
when the first overwhelming emotion which 
attended such a meeting had to some extent 
passed away ; and when at last they did ex- 
change a few words, it was in an undertone, 
and not yet of the momentous matter with 
which the hearts of both were full. 

"Did you miss me in the evening?" asked 
Gabrielle, who was the first to speak. " Did 
you get some sleep ?" 

She sat with her husband's hand in hers, 
and could even smile upon him, so great was 
her contentment to have him there beside her. 
She could forget the future, for the time, in the 
enjoyment of the hour. But with him it was 
very different. His anxiety was too devour- 
ing, too terrible for any sensation of happiness 
to co-exist with it. Here perhaps was shown 
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the difference of their natures ; or it may have 
been that Gabrielle's fears being for herself 
were less terrible than those of her husband, 
whose apprehension was for another, and that 
other — ^his wife. 

By degrees they got to be more accus- 
tomed to that thought of not being alone, and 
were able to talk, though still in an imdertone, 
of those important issues which it was abso- 
lutely necessary they should discuss. One of 
the sessions of the court was just about to 
open, and it was thought likely that the trial 
would take place almost immediately. It was 
of the utmost importance, then, that no mo- 
ment should be lost in taking the necessary 
steps for the preparation of the defence. Gil- 
bert explained this to his wife, and told her 
how it would be necessary that he should leave 
her very shortly, in order that he might see to 
this all-important matter without a moment's 
delay. 

In one instant a thought, which had dimly 
flitted through his own mind, along with other 
misgivings generated by the present trouble, 
was put before him, no longer as a wild dan- 
gerous fancy, but as a thing deserving to be 
immediately and seriously considered, if not 
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promptly acted upon. It had crossed Pen- 
more's mind that he himself was the right 
person to stand between Gabrielle and the 
danger which threatened her; and now he 
found that this, which he had looked upon 
ahnost as a crude fancy, was with her no- 
thing less than a fixed idea, — a certainty to 
which she clung with all the force of her 
nature. 

"Why, Gilbert," she whispered, "have 
you ever doubted who must help me at this 
time? shall any body fight my battles but 
you ?' 

He gazed at her in silence, and made no 
reply. It was the thought of his heart, the 
crude imagining which he had dismissed, put 
before him in a new light; the venture pro- 
posed by her who had so much at stake — 
nothing less than her life. 

" Is there any thing to prevent it ?" she 
asked in visible alarm; "is it against the 
law ?" 

"No, Gabrielle, no," answered her hus- 
band, gazing at her as if still in doubt; 
"it is not against the law. I might not 
be witness for you, it is certain ; but I know 
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of no law to prevent me from defending 
you." 

"Then it is settled Gilbert, is it not?" 
Penmore still paused. A great struggle 
was going on within him. How ought he to 
act in this strange and surely unprecedented 
position ? As to his instinct, it prompted him 
to accede at once to Gabrielle's request. But 
— and then a host of " buts " rose up in terri^ 
ble array against his doing so. As to the 
thing being, though consistent with the law, 
yet contrary to usage, that, and the thought 
of what people might say, he was determined 
wholly to disregard. There was too much at 
stake for questions of etiquette to receive con- 
sideration. Those he could dismiss at once. 
But was he the best man? that was the thought 
which made him hesitate even now, with Ga^ 
brieUe holding his hand and looking in his 
face, as she sat there in the prison waiting 

* 

for his answer. She shook his hand gently with 
a little impatient movement, like a favourite 
claiming attention: 

"Gilbert, why don't you answer me? 
What are you thinking of?" 

" I am thinking of what you have said. 
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Gabrielle/' he answered; ^4t is a thing which 
demands to be thought over, as one would 
consider an act on which life or death de- 
pends." 

"But it is my life or my — my — death 
which depends upon it," she said, " and I am 
ready to run the risk, Gilbert." 

" You ready — ^but am I ready ?" asked her 
husband ; "if there is a stronger man than I 
who could fight for your life with mightier 
force, or a more skilful, who could defend you 
with more subtle art — " 

"But there is not, Gilbert," said the poor 
prisoner simply. 

" If there were such an one," continued 
Gilbert, almost as if speaking to himself, " it 
would be my duty to seek him out and secure 
his aid at once." 

" But there is not," said the wife again ; 
" and if by any chance there were, any such 
strength and skill possessed by him would be 
more than counterbalanced by the life-interest 
in what is at issue, which you would have, and 
he could not, and which would inspire you 
with both strength and wisdom such as no one 
could resist." 

" There is some force in that, indeed," said 
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Gilbert in a low voice; ^^but what if that very 
sense of how much there is at stake, and what 
the issue of the trial is to me, should not only 
fail to give me the strength and ability, but 
should paralyse me for the time, and strip me 
of what I may already possess." 

" It would not be so, Gilbert," said Ga- 
brielle, "I know. In a smaller matter it 
might be, but not in this. You would be 
nerved, not unnerved, by the thoughts you 
speak of." 

A change had come over Gabrielle Pen- 
more. She seemed to be possessed of more 
strength now than when in less certain danger. 
The hand of death was held over her now, and 
seemed about to grasp her. The valley of the 
shadow lay before her, and yet she flinched 
not. She who had so quailed before the mere 
threats of the servant Jane Cantanker, or at 
the thought of an inquest being held in the 
house in which she lived, was — now with the 
prison-walls of Newgate encircling her about, 
with a trial before her in which it was to be 
a question of life or death — endued with a 
strange and inexplicable courage, such as she 
could not herself imderstand. The foresha- 
dowing of a possible danger had scared her 
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more, as it sometimes will, than the danger 
itself when it had come upon her. 

Penmore looked at his wife with amaze- 
ment. The trial through which she was pars- 
ing seemed to be developing new qualities in 
her. 

"Gilbert," she pleaded once more, "you 
and you only shall save me. I feel sure that 
you must do this, and no one else. Why, I 
should not wish to owe my life to any one but 
you." 

" Gabrielle, it shall be as you say," cried 
her husband ; "I will not hesitate more. The 
strength of your conviction seems to have 
something almost ominous about it. I accept 
the omen, and will from this time allow no 
doubt or misgiving to come between me and 
this great undertaking." 

Gabrielle would fain have put her arms 
about his neck, and so have thanked him for 
thus acceding to her wish; but they were not 
alone, and, because of this, both were obliged 
to put a strong restraint upon their words and 
actions. She could only press his hand speech- 
less. 

Gilbert, too, was sUent for a time. The 
thought of this that he had undertaken to do 
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was an overwhelming one, and absorbed him 
abnost too much for speech. He would allow 
no misgiving now, however. The die was 
cast. He would carry out what he had re- 
solved to do to the utmost of his ability; but 
he would not re-consider the determination 
which he had taken. 

Presently they began to speak of other 
things. Gabrielle was fall of anxiety for her 
husband's comforts. Even at such a time as 
this, her woman's care for these did not 
slumber. 

^'You will get nothing to eat now I am 
away," she said. " You will have no regular 
meals, I know. You will be uncomfortable 
and wretched in every way, I am certain." 

And then she extorted promises from him 
that he would not let himself be starved — ^that 
he would keep up good fires, and, above all 
things, that he would never let the hope of 
a happy termination to their present troubles 
flag within him. Moreover, she sent all sorts 
of messages to the servant, Charlotte, giving 
her directions how to order the household 
during her mistress's absence, so that all things 
should be well arranged, as far as the thing 
was possible. 
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And there were times when the two sat 
quite silent, hand in hand — ^times when they 
could not speak, or at any rate not with any 
one by to hear their words. They had the 
sense of being together at such seasons, and 
that alone was much. 

At last the moment came when they could 
be together no longer. The time allowed for 
such prison visits as these was limited; and 
even had it not been so, they must still have 
separated, as there was much work for Gil- 
bert to do, and work that might not be de- 
layed. 

The parting was a bitter one. It was true 
that it was not for long, as Gilbert was to re- 
turn next day, and every day till — till it was 
over. But for him to leave her there, a pri- 
soner, — ^for her to be so left was bitter torture 
to both; and Gabrielle's courage, which had 
stood so firm but now, was fairly broken down 
when the moment came for saying good-bye. 
" She would see him again to-morrow, would 
she not? But 0, the time between!" And 
she broke into such bitter sobs as could not 
be restrained. 

" Come away, sir, come away," whispered 
the gaoler to Gilbert. ^' You'd only make 
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her worse if you was to stay; besides, that 
can't be." 

"Look here, sir," the man said when tbey 
got outside the door, repeating the consolation 
wMcli he had administered before, " she'll be 
well looked after, your good lady will, and be 
kep' comfortable and easy in so fur as it's 
possible. So don't you go fretting about her, 
or making yourself uneasy in your mind, be- 
cause it's no use." 

In the corridor they met the matron ; and 
it was a sort of comfort to Gilbert to see 
that she was a woman, at any rate, of agree- 
able aspect, and pleasant to speak to, — a wo- 
man with resources, strong in common sense, 
and with power to influence others, — one who 
would execute well and conscientiously what 
she had to do, — a person, in fact, fit for such 
an office as it had come to her lot to fill. To 
her Penmore in earnest terms recommended 
the poor prisoner whom he had just left, en- 
treating the matron to be very kind and gentle 
to her; to remember that she was not there 
imder punishment, but in confinement only; 
and to be with her herself as much as might 
be. And there was comfort to him afterwards 
in the recollection of a certain trustworthiness 
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in the matron's manner as she promised to do 
all that lay in her power, all that was con- 
sistent with the prison regulations, to mitigate 
the sufferings which belong inevitably to a 
state of captivity. 

The poor fellow wanted some consolation 
as he walked away, and felt that he was leav- 
ing his wife behind in a gaol reserved as a 
place of confinement for the worst male- 
factors. 

But there was work to do, and much of it. 
It was necessary first to select a colleague who 
could be associated with him in the conduct of 
this momentous business, — some one to whom 
he could confide certain parts of the arrange- 
ments for the defence, — a man, too, in whom 
he could himself have confidence, with whom 
he could consult, and on whose advice he 
could place reliance. And such a man he 
thought he knew of; one with whom he had 
become acquainted during the long time that 
he had been in the habit of attending the law- 
courts. To him he would go at once; and 
having secured his assistance, it would next 
be necessary to consider what line should be 
adopted in preparing the defence, and what 
witnesses could be foimd whose evidence 
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would be of service. To these tasks then 
he now applied himself, — with what effect 
we shall not know yet, nor altogether, till 
that great day of the trial comes, which will 
put his work to the test. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



A DEADLY HATRED. 



In the very heart of the city of London, where 
the noise and roar of its traffic is at its loudest, 
where the crowd of human beings is at its 
thickest, and the movement among vehicles of 
every description the most incessant, there rises, 
dar^ n^ve, m>shap.ly, a huge L,s of for: 
bidding. looking masonry, which forces itself 
painfully on the attention of the passer-by. 
This building rises to no great altitude, 
though it covers a considerable amount of 
space. It is chiefly its large extent, its 
strange clumsy solidity, and a certain blind 
look which it has, occasioned by the almost 
total absence of windows, which appeal to 
your curiosity, and incline you to step aside 
out of the concourse of persons, for ever hurry- 
ing past, and gaze up at the imgainly pile 
with an interest mixed with awe. This edi- 
fice, which is built at a comer where two 
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streets join, and where there is an open space 
of irregular shape, and surrounded by mean, 
squalid -looking houses, presents on the side 
which gives on the street, where the greatest 
amount of traffic goes on, no break whatever 
in its impregnable wall, nor gives any indi- 
cation whatever of any means of ingress or 
egress. In the other wall, which faces the 
in^gular open space just spoken of, there are 
two or three small doors, approached by mean, 
rough flights of steps, and remarkably out of 
proportion as to their size with the huge 
building to which they give admittance. K 
this structure was a mass of rock growing 
solid out of the solid earth, it could hardly 
seem more firm or less liable to destruction. 
It could hardly be more silent or more soli- 
tary, standing as it does in the midst of Lon- 
don city, and with the hum of men and the 
noise of their doings going on all round about 
it, if it were situated in the midst of a vast 
plain, or on the top of some isolated moimtain. 
The walls on the side which stands in the 
great thoroughfare are smooth, from contact 
with the incessant passers-by ; and that very 
smoothness seems to make them look all the 
harder and more relentlessly and coldly strong. 
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And what can this place, so huge and 
silent, and that seems to have such small 
sympathy with the hurry and bustle which 
goes on all roimd about it, — ^what can this 
place be ? It is a prison. Those small doors, 
spoken of above as piercing one of its walls, 
are either closely shut and barred, or guarded 
by the police; and over one of them there 
hangs, in grim indication of the nature of the 
building to which it gives admittance, a set of 
iron fetters. 

We are, in fact, outside the gaol of New- 
gate. One of those great facts, without whose 
presence among us we might, immersed as we 
are in the pursuit of business or pleasure, 
forget the existence of crime and the necessity 
for its punishment, is .^here before us. Such 
appeals to our senses are met with in this 
world from time to time. We are apt to for- 
get the crimes which disfigure our common- 
wealth till we are reminded of them by the 
sight of a prison or a prison-van, just as we 
forget all about death till we meet a funeral, 
or pass an imdertaker's shop. 

It is twelve o'clock at night, and darkness 
lies over the great city. The number of pas- 
sengers whose garments come in contact with 
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the stones of the prison wall has diminished 
very greatly, though it has not yet reached 
its muiimiim. How hurriedly they pass along, 
and how few haver leisure to steal a glance up 
at those frowning walls, or t6 think for what 
purpose they are there ! This is in fact no 
lounguig-place for idlers. Few come this way, 
few frequent this dingy ill-favoured locality, 
unless brought here by business of some kind 
or other. It is an ugly comer of the world 
this, and no man would seek it out for his 
pleasure. 

And yet there is one person who has for 
some considerable time occupied a position 
here who would not seem to have been brought 
to this place by any matter connected with 
business on this particular night. Standing 
on the edge of the pavement which borders 
that open space already spoken of, on the side 
opposite to that occupied by the gaol-wall, is 
the figure of a woman, motionless as a statue, 
dark as a fate. 

The woman is dressed in common gar- 
ments, and is closely muffled in a woollen 
shawl ; and she has stood in this one place for 
upwards of an hour without stirring. From 
the position which she has taken up she can 
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see the whole of the edifice opposite from the 
point where a small court-yard divides it from 
the court-house of the Old Bailey to where it 
is bounded by the busy thoroughfare of New- 
gate Street* All this length of wall, together 
with the indications of buildings within it 
which appear above the chevaux-de-frise^ she 
has continually scanned with a curious yet 
satisfied eye. No circumstance connected with 
that piece of solid masonry escapes her; no in- 
cident connected with the gaol, such as the 
entrance or exit of an official at one of the 
doors or a change of duty among the police- 
men about the place, is lost upon her. Her 
eye sweeps the whole building from end to 
end and from side to side with a sort of grim 
pleasure, such as this gloomy spectacle does 
not for the most part afford. 

By and by she moves, and crossing this 
open space, in which carts laden with hay and 
straw are standing in considerable numbers, 
waiting for next day's market, she arrives 
beneath the very prison-walls on the opposite 
side of the way, and commences a nearer exa- 
mination of them. She passes along under 
the massive stone-work, scrutinising it as she 
walks by. She gazes up at the small closed 
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doors, peering into their fastenings and their 
hinges of iron. She follows thus the entire 
course of the wall along the Old Bailey and 
Newgate Street ; and then pursuing that tho- 
roughfare, she turns aside into the narrow 
streets about Newgate Market, and seeks to 
get some glimpses of that eastern side of the 
gaol which the market boimds. 

There was less apparently to satisfy her 
here, and she soon came back to the region 
she had just left, seeming to find a pleasure 
now in gratifying her sense of touch — as she 
had formerly that of sight— by feeling the 
walls with her fingers, suffering her hands to 
drag against them as she walked along, and 
touching the iron-work of the small but mas- 
sive doors, which were, as has been said, on 
the Old Bailey side of the prison. 

She reached in this way the extreme 
southern limit of the building, where the tho- 
roughfare in which it stands begins to narrow ; 
and here she stood for a while feeling the 
stones with her hands, and actually, as it were, 
caressing them with a sort of imnatural fond- 
ness. It was a strange sight to see this wo- 
man hanging thus around the place; and she 
was not unobserved by the policemen about 
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the prison. But they were used to qtieer 
things happening there, and knew that when 
some young fellow new to the ways of crime 
got into " trouble," and came to be confined in 
Newgate, it was no very unusual thing for his 
mother or his " young woman" to come and 
haunt the place where the son or the lover, 
as the case might be, was going through his 
novitiate of gaol-life. So they took no notice 
of Jane Cantanker — for it was she — and left 
her free to follow her own devices, and bestow 
all the blandishments she felt inclined upon 
the Newgate stone-masonry. 

She had wandered down to this place to 
see and judge of, with her own senses, the 
strength of the prison in which the murderer 
of her dear mistress was kept secure ; and now 
as she estimated its mighty proportions and 
touched its massive stones, she positively 
seemed to love it as she gloated over its pro- 
digious power of retention. 

"Ah," she said, her triumph at last find- 
ing vent in words, and addressing the very 
stones of the prison-wall, "you're rough, and 
you're strong, you are, and you're piled up 
one upon another and fixed together with stiff 
cement, and there are more of you inside as 
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hard and as rough as these; and when one 
wall's passed, there's another ready beyond ity 
and all the doors are barred with iron and set 
like these with iron nails ; and you've kept in 
strong men before now, and men that were 
used to picking locks and forcing bolts, and 
surely you'll be able to keep a woman safe — a 
woman with soft white hands, that ar'n't too 
white though or too soft to commit a murder 
with, and mix the poison that killed my poor 
dear lady." 

She looked up again at the great square 
stones, smoke-blackened and weather-hard- 
ened. 

" I never thought," she said, " to have had 
her safe within such walls as them. When 
one delay came after another, and with all 
their inquests and adjournments they failed to 
make sure of her, what would I have given to 
have had her shut up here ! But it l^ame at 
last — ^the end, and the verdict which I heard 
— ^wilful murder,' ^wilful murder,' ^wilful 
murder !'" 

As Jane Cantanker uttered these terrible 
words, a man who had approached without her 
hearing him — so absorbed was she in her own 
vindictive joy — came suddenly upon her, and 
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startled by the sounds, looked hard into her 
face, as if to see what sort of woman this could 
be, who awoke the neighbouring echoes with 
such awful words. 

He was a tall stout man this, with a florid 
happy countenance, and that peculiar light 
elastic tread which is so often observable in 
fat people. He looked like the embodiment 
of health and contentment as he stood in the 
light of the adjacent gas-lamp, and formed a 
striking contrast to the grim, malignant-look- 
ing woman by his side. 

Cornelius Vampi, whom the reader has no 
doubt recognised from this description, was 
just returning from a long expedition into the 
Borough. He had been obliged to make this 
journey in search of certain drugs which were 
required for the exigencies of the art mystic, 
and which he was in the habit of getting from 
a certain Jewish gentleman of his acquaintance 
who resided in a very obscure back street in 
Southwark. Our astrologer had got what he 
required, and was working his way back to his 
own abode, when, passing through the Old 
Bailey, he came suddenly, as we have seen, 
upon Jane Cantanker, and recognised in her 
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the woman wlio applied to him for such assist- 
ance of a supernatural sort as he was neither 
able nor willing to afford. This person, and 
every thing connected with her, was so far 
from his thoughts at this particular time, that 
for the moment he was completely bewildered 
by the encounter. Jane Cantanker on her 
side was equally imprepared for such a meet- 
ing; and so the two remained for some time 
staring at each other in silence. Cantanker 
was the first to speak. 

^' Well," she said, with an air of triumph, 
"so I have done without your help, you 
see." 

" ^ See !' " echoed Vampi ; " I see nothing, 
except that you are here at midnight outside 
the gaol of Newgate, and talking about wilful 
murder. What do you mean by ' having done 
without my help' ? " 

" I mean that she is here safe and sound 
within these walls;" and she laid her hand 
upon the stones as she spoke. 

" And who is she ?" asked Cornelius. 

"The woman against whom your faint 
heart refused to work a spell — Gabrielle Pen- 
more." 
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" ^ Penmore !' ah, that was the name that 
I was trying to remember. And who is Ga- 
brielle Penmore ? I have never heard the name 
except from you." 

" What ! have you not heard ?" asked the 
woman, with something of contempt. "Do 
you never read the newspapers ?" 

" Seldom, if ever." 

"Well, then, read them now, or maybe 
in a week from this time, and then you'll see 
who Gabrielle Penmore is, and how she comes 
to be here shut up in Newgate ; and you'll see 
she will be tried for murder — yes, and found 
guilty too— and hanged in this very street in 
which we are standing." 

" This is horrible," said our harmless phi- 
losopher, shrinking back mechanically from 
this tigress of a woman ; " most horrible !" 

"What's horrible?" she asked. 

"Why, to hear the vindictive spirit in 
which you talk. It is revengeful, malignant 
-horrible, I say again.'' 

" It's nothing of the kind," the woman an- 
swered. " It's justice, that's what it is. She's 
committed a crime, and it's only justice that 
she should suffer for it." 

" Yes, but justice doesn't demand that you 
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should show this fiendish glee. If even what 
you say is true, and some poor wretch stained 
with such crimes as you have been talking 
of does lie imprisoned within these mighty 
walls, that is no reason why you should tri- 
lunph — should actually seem to gloat over the 
misery of one who should now, at any rate, 
be an object for your pity rather than your 
hatred." 

The woman came close up to Cornelius. 
"You talk of ^gloating,' " she said; "that is 
a good word. I do gloat, and I mean to do so. 
I tell you that, since she's been in confinement, 
I come here every .night to gloat. Why, I've 
been roimd to all the diflferent gaols in London 
and about it, to compare 'em with this one, and 
to see whether I'd have liked any one of 'em 
better for her prison, and they're none of them 
to compare to this. There's some of 'em are 
built slighter, and some of 'em are too light and 
airy, and some too handsome, and not looking 
like prisons at all ; but this — ah, this is some- 
thing like a gaol. This looks hard, and cold, 
and pitiless, and strong ; a great bare wall with 
no windows to break it up or make you think 
there's pleasant rooms inside. It is a prison, 
and it looks like a prison, with fetters, iron fet- 
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ters, hanging up above the door, and a gallows, 
as I'm told," — ^here she whispered, — ^' shut up 
in an inner court, and ready at an hour's notice. 
Something like a prison that." 

Cornelius again drew back, and gazed upon 
this terrible creature with a mixed wonder and 
dismay. 

" Stop !" he cried, " I will hear no more of 
this. What have I done that you select me to 
listen to these monstrous ravings ? First of all 
you come to ask me to give you a charm against 
your enemy, to curse her, to inflict some super- 
natural evil upon her; and now you bid me 
listen to words so cruel, so unwomanly, that 
the sound of them makes me shrink from you 
as I never thought to shrink from any human 
being." 

Cornelius Yampi spoke with horror in his 
tones — ^for he was a man, as we have seen, of a 
benevolent disposition, and possessed of a kind 
Itod gentle heart, and the violence of this wo- 
man shocked and horrified him. The vulgari- 
ties which characterised her speech, too, made 
the thing worse. 

"Look at these stones," she continued; 
" she's walled up inside them. She'll not get 
out easily, will she? I bless these stones, I 
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tell you," she continued savagely, "because 
they're so strong and solid. They'd defy a 
stronger frame than hers." 

"The woman's mad," thought Yampi to 
himself ; and the reflection consoled him. He 
began to think that she was suffering under 
some delusion, and that all he had seen and 
heard might thus be accounted for. He re- 
mained for a time watching her. She had 
ceased to take any notice of his presence now, 
and was again feeling the stones with he; 
hands, and muttering about their strength as 
she had done before. "Out-and-out prison 
this," said the woman. 

The conviction of her insanity impressed 
itself more than ever upon Vampi's mind as he 
observed her, and the horror with which she 
had originally inspired him was now changed 
to compassion. A cold drizzling rain was be- 
ginning to fell. 

"Don't you think you had better go 
home ?" he asked : " I will walk part of the 
way with you if you like." 

"No," she answered; "I shall stop here. 
At all events I would not go with you. Ton 
refused me the assistance that I wanted, and 
now I wish to have nothing to do with jou. 
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Leave me ! You're one of the faint-hearted 
ones — that's what you are." 

Cornelius paused for a moment, as if uncer- 
tain how to act. He looked up and down the 
street. Then he seemed to have made up his 
mind, and went his way up the Old Bailey in 
the direction of Newgate Street. 

Cantanker watched him mechanically as he 
passed along under the gas-lamps, and she saw 
that when he came to where the policemen 
were grouped about the prison-door he stopped 
and spoke to one of them, and pointed as he did 
so to where she was standing. Then she saw 
him no more, but observed that the policeman 
who had been addressed was advancing towards 
her with the leisurely step which belongs to 
his tribe. 

'' Come, missus," he said, speaking kindly 
enough, '' what are you up to ?" 

The police, and more especially those who 
guarded the prison-doors, were in the eyes of 
Jane Cantanker at this time more angels of 
justice than mere men. She was ready to do 
any thing they bade her. 

"0, sir," she said, ^^I'm not doing any 
harm. But you'll take care of her, won't you, 
and keep her very close?" For her there was 
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no other prisoner in that gaol of Newgate but 
Gabrielle Penmore. 

The man had been told by Cornelius that 
he thought there was a poor mad creature 
hanging about there; so he himioured her ac- 
cording to time-honoured usage, pretending to 
know what she meant. 

"0 yes," he said, in a reassuring tone, 
" we^ll look after her, — ^keep her as snug as a 
mouse in a trap." 

^' That's right," said the woman, drawing 
in her breath ; " the trap's a strong one." 

"Uncommon strong," the man replied. 
"Now suppose you leave it to us and go home; 
why, it's raining fit to drownd any one." 

" I'll do any thing you wish, sir," said Jane 
Cantanker ; " that I will." 

"Well, then, go home and get to bed, — 
that's what you'd better do. It's bad enough 
for us to be standing about in the wet that's 
obliged." 

"I'll go home at once," replied the other; 
^' and I'm sorry you should have to get wet. 
Good-night, sir." 

" Good-morning you mean ! Why, it's 
past one o'clock." He stood and watched her 
as she sped away in the rain. ^^ She's got 
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some muck or other into her head," he said 
to himself; ^^but she does as she's told, at any 
rate, which is more than all of them will." 
The policeman had a better three-quarters at 
home. 

The neighbourhood was at its quietest. 
The traffic in the busy thoroughfare which 
bounded the gaol on its northern side had 
reached its minimum. Traffic there was there 
always, but now and for the next two hours 
it would be less than at other times. It was 
just the hour in the morning when the City is 
comparatively quiet, when the night noises are 
nearly at an end, and the morning noises have 
hardly begun. The rain too helped to empty 
the streets. It was not a time for any body to 
be out who could possibly help it. 

This one person, then, who has just turned 
from Ludgate Hill into the Old Bailey must 
doubtless have some pressing reason for passing 
this way on such a night and at such an hour. 
He is n't y.ry warmly clad, and i» evidently 
very wet already ; and yet from the moment of 
his turning into the thoroughfare just men- 
tioned he ceases to hurry himself, but walks 
along almost at a leisurely pace, and with his 
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eyes fixed upon that great frowning mass of 
darkness — the prison — which, now that the 
rain has fairly set in, looks more forbidding 
and ominous than ever. 

At last from slow walking, almost lounging 
indeed, so dilatory is his pace, our passenger 
presently ceases to advance at all, and arresting 
his progress altogether, stands upon the edge 
of the pavement — just where Jane Cantanker 
stood but a little while before — and gazes up 
at the prison-walls. 

Who is it that comes thus, when other 
people are sleeping in their warm beds, and 
takes his station there outside the doors of 
Newgate ? Who is it that disregards the bit- 
ter cold and the pouring rain, that he may keep 
watch over against that dreadful place ? His 
eyes sweep the enclosure of the gaol from side 
to side and from end to end ; and as he looks a 
dimness comes before them, and presently his 
lips are moving, though no audible words pass 
from out of them. 

It is Gilbert Penmore. He had promised 
the poor prisoner within those walls that he 
would pass outside them in the course of the 
night, but at some time which should not be 
specified ; for she had said that it would be a 
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comfort to her, if slie were awake and fearful, 
to think that perhaps at that very moment he 
was near her, and praying for her in his heart 
ofhearts. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



ON THE SCENT. 



We have lately been so mucli occupied with 
the main important incidents of our story that 
we have rather lost sight of one individual 
who sustains a minor part in the drama which 
is being enacted before us. The affairs of 
Julius Lethwaite have recently received but 
Uttle attention from us; but as the moment is 
at hand when he will take the part in this 
story which makes him necessary to its com- 
plete development, it is time that we looked 
him up a little. 

As far as business matters go, then, our 
cynical friend has not been prospering any 
better than when we last saw him. The re- 
ductions which it was necessary for him to 
make in his expenditure have continued to be 
necessary still ; and those means of replenish- 
ing his exchequer which he had talked of at 
first almost in joke have been resorted to in all 
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seriousness. Aided and abetted by his musi- 
cal friends, our harmless cynic has actually 
obtained aimission into the o^hestxa of one of 
our leading theatres, which provides him with 
what we figuratively call "bread." For him 
who has never done any thing except for plea- 
sure, this is really hard work. Night after 
night he is there at his post behind the two 
drums, attentive and watchful, as every true 
drummer should be. The morning rehearsals 
too find him at his place ; he is among the most 
punctual of performers, and has never once 
been fined for non-attendance. 

But Julius Lethwaite is just now under a 
cloud, with whose overshadowing gloom his 
own affairs have nothing to do. His friends— 
for in spite of his losses he still retains a large • 
number of such — are all struck by the change 
which they detect in him. There is no getting 
hold of him now, they say, and no getting any 
thing out of him even when he is got hold of. 
Of course this is attributed by his circle of ac- 
quaintance to his recent misfortunes. 

Lethwaite was, however, at this time lit- 
tle inclined for society. This trouble of his 
friends had come upon him as a blow of the 
most unexpected sort. His own misfortunes 
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he had borne, as we have seen, with infinite 
philosophy, almost with indiflference ; but this 
which had descended on his Mends had really 
shaken him. It was such a sorrow.. Life, 
character, reputation were at stake. It was 
not a mere question of money, the difference 
between a rosewood wardrobe and a deal cup- 
board, between a luxurious dinner at the club 
and a chop at the Eainbow. And then Julius 
really believed in his friends. He thought 
Mrs. Penmore the most perfect of ladies ; and 
this horrible accusation hurt him as if it had 
been brought against his own sister. Would 
that there were more such Mends as Julius 
Lethwaite in the world! — ^men to whom it is 
real pain to hear a Mend disparaged, and who 
do not find in the phrase that takes^away the 
character of a chosen companion something 
remotely gratifying to themselves. Never — 
never for one moment — ^had the strange com- 
bination of circumstances which seemed to 
teU so terribly against this unhappy lady 
shaken Lethwaite's belief in her entire inno- 
cence. This man, with all his cynicism, with 
all his doubts of the existence of good in 
human nature, with all his readiness to impute 
bad motives where a good one appeared on the 
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surface, was as imsuspicious in this case as a 
child. It was impossible — simply impossible 
— ^that there could be even the rery feintest 
grotind for this base suspicion, wHch had arisen 
out of a series of mistakes which he firmly be- 
lieved would one day be cleared up. Mean- 
while he believed; and even should his reason 
remain unconvinced, he would hold on to this 
belief with his will. 

He would sit by the hour together pon- 
dering over the subject, trying to find out the 
solution of the difficult riddle, or talldng it 
over with his old friend Jonathan Goodrich, 
who was as great a beUever in the Penmores, 
and in Q^brielle especially, as Lethwaite him- 
self. 

"If I could only help them," said Leth- 
waite on one of these occasions, — " if I could 
only ferret out some circumstance that would 
clear the mystery up! That there is some 
such thing to be got at I have no more doubt, 
Goodrich, than that we are sitting here on 
each side of the fire. There is something, 
some little thing, that we have none of us 
thought of, and which would explain it all, 
«md' clear that poor lady from this horrible im- 
puftation in a moment." 
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" The lady's as innocent of the deed as you 
or I, sir, that we know," said the old clerk ; 
" but how to prove her so, that's the question." 

Then they relapsed into silence again, each 
sitting staring at the fire, and torturing the 
subject again and again in his mind. 

*^I can't rest to-night," said Lethwaite, 
suddenly rising and putting on his greatcoat 
and hat. "It is the night before the trial, 
and I must hear the last tidings, and whether 
any new discovery may have been made at 
the eleventh hour. You shall come with me, 
Goodrich. Even you and I may be of some 
use or other — ^who knows ?" 

'' Ah, sir, who knows indeed ?" replied the 
old fellow, highly gratified. They were soon 
on their way to the house in Beaumont Street. 

They found poor Gilbert on that night still 
engaged with his preparations for the morrow. 
He was looking sadly ill and worn. Eecent 
events, and the state of horrible anxiety in 
which he was now continually kept, had told 
upon him to a terrible extent, and he had got 
very pale and thin within the last few days, 
so that any one would have noticed it. 

" Well, how do you get on ?" asked Leth- 
waite, with an attempt at cheerfulness. 
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"Hardly as I could wish," replied the poor 
fellow ; " I am obliged to keep her spirits up 
as well as I can, but I am miserably uneasy. 
The case against us is so strong, and ours 
wanting in so much. 

-Goodrich and I were sitting talking about 
it aU," said his Mend ; " and I could not resist 
the desire to see you and inquire if there was 
any fresh news. So we just came along." 

" I am very glad you did. I was driving 
myself half mad, and imfitting myself for to- 
morrow's duties altogether." Gilbert paused 
a little, and then went on : "Do you know 
what I was thinking of doing, Julius ? I was 
thinking of getting some one to come here and 
engage in a final search in her room — ^Miss 
Carrington's room upstairs, in the bare hope 
that something may have been overlooked in 
previous examinations. My reason for want- 
ing some one besides myself to engage in this 
search is, that I am incompetent to appear as a 
witness." 

"Why, we are the very people," cried 
Lethwaite, interrupting him. " Come, let us 
begin at once." Jonathan here has a great 
mechanical turn, you know, and nothing wiU 
escape him, depend upon it." 
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" I was just going to say,'^ continued Pen- 
more, "that, if you did not mind, I would so 
much rather have you two than any strangers 
coming about the place. It is the last chance 
of strengthening the view which I have taken 
of the case. But I warn you that it is no 
sinecure I have proposed ; the search I ask for 
is to be a thorough one." 

Lethwaite and the old clerk hastened to 
reassure him on this point, and the three- 
Gilbert, Julius Lethwaite, and the old clerk — 
went up together to the room occupied by the 
late Miss Carrington, and proceeded to engage 
in a strict and final search for some indication 
which might favour the decision which Pen- 
more had come to, that it was knowingly and 
of her own free will that the deceased had par- 
taken of the drug by which she died ; that it 
had not been given to her, but that she had 
taken it. It was a connecting link of the last 
importance — ^if he hoped to prove that this 
theory was correct — ^that he should be able to 
produce the bottle in which the poison had 
been kept, aad from which she had poured it 
out and drunk it. 

The search now to be engaged in by these 
three — all deeply iaterested in its result — ^was 
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to be complete and exhaustive. The room 
TTOS to be subdivided into separate portions, 
to every inch of which (literally) the fullest 
and most elaborate examination was to be 
given. Of these subdivisions each one of the 
persons engaged in the search was to have one 
allotted to him; and all the objects of furniture, 
or whatever else was contained in such allot- 
ment, he was to scrutinise with senses sharp- 
ened to the very utmost. The bed, the chim- 
ney, and fireplace, the wardrobe, the bureau or 
escritoiare, the ohest-of-drawers, nay the very 
chairs and tables, the floor and walls of the 
room, were now, it was resolved, to be sub- 
jected to the minutest and most microscopic 
Latiny. A pair of rt«p, wa, provided, <Lt 
even the comi^ from wJch the curtains hung 
might be examined; there were screwdrivers 
and hammers at hand; and the carpet was 
taJken up, in order that any hidden receptacle 
in the boards of the flooring — should any such 
exist— might be brought to light. In one 
word, the apartment was to be searched inch 
by inch, from end to end, aud from side to 
1, b/o^ toee Mends. ■ 

Methodically and systematically each man 
took his appointed section; and bit by bit. 
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beginning with the portion of the floor and 
wall of the room which came into his division, 
and going on from thence to each article of 
furniture or loose object which came within 
it, proceeded with this last and most exhaus- 
tive search, on which so much depended. 

Exhaustive, indeed, that search was. Every 
drawer in any chest-of-drawers or cabinet was 
taken out ; and besides that its contents were 
examined, the drawer itself was tested, lest it 
might have any false bottom or false back used 
as a place of concealment. The covering of a 
chair, which showed signs of having been 
ripped open and nailed down again, was once 
again torn off, and the stufl&ng ransacked 
throughout. No pains were spared— no possible 
place where any thing as large as an ounce- 
phial could be hidden was left untested, how- 
ever hopeless it might seem. If there was 
the shadow of a doubt about any thing, each 
man was ready to give his advice to the other, 
or help him if physical force was needed. A 
board in the flooring which shook, though but 
very little, when trodden upon, was forced up, 
and the wood-work beneath rigidly examined. 
Julius Lethwaite, into whose section the fire- 
grate came, got his arm through the register. 
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and felt and groped about in the chimney in 
spite of soot and dirt, thinldng that that was a 
place of concealment where what they sought for 
might haply lie hidden. And indeed for a brief 
season those who were engaged in this search 
did think that this gentleman's courageous ex- 
ploration was to be rewarded with success. 
In that dark space above the register his hand 
encoimtered some object, which he quickly 
brought out from its place of concealment, and 
which actually proved to be a 'bottle or phial. 
The other two hastened forward to look at it. 
Alas, it was not the phial which they were in 
search of. It had no label, no hint of lauda- 
num inscribed on it; and, to crown all, there 
was at the bottom of it a small quantity of a 
dark liquid, which on examination proved to 
be a remnant of black draught. It had been 
stuck there, no doubt, by some sufferer who 
had just swallowed the dose, in days long 
gone by, to be out of the way, and above all 
things out of sight. 

This was, indeed, a bitter disappointment. 
Julius Lethwaite, down upon his knees in 
front of the fire-place, his hands and face 
covered with soot, presented a picture of dis- 
comfiture infinitely pitiable, as he held up that 
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small bottle, and smelt it, and turned it about 
and about. 

"Ifo," he said, "that phial is not the one 
we axe in search of; there is no hint even 
of laudanum in it." And he put it down on 
one of the hobs with a sigh. 

The others could hardly persuade them- 
selves to give it up. A bottle — ^a chemist's 
bottle even — and thrust away in what seemed 
like a place of concealment — ^it must be what 
they were in search of. Was Lethwaite sure ? 
was that liquid really the remains of a black 
draught? The discoverer handed them the 
bottle. They smelt, and were convinced with 
loathing. 

Lethwaite continued his search behind the 
register— nay, he even groped among the cm- 
ders in the grate ; for there had been nothing 
disturbed since that nighty and he thought it 
possible that even some fragments of broken 
glass might be found there, which would stiU 
be better than nothing. But nothing came of 
his labours, except an increase of sootiness. 

All were beginning now to lose hope, and 
a great sadness had descended upon each one 
of those present. Their search was nearly 
over, and had been attended with no sort of 
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success. The seekers paused in their work; 
(Mily one, Jonathan Goodrich, going on with it 
just then. This good man was doing what he 
had to do with the greatest completeness. He 
had an special mechanical turn, it seemed, 
and was thus particularly well fitted to the 
undertaking. He was now engaged with that 
bureau or escritoire of which mention has 
been made, and was subjecting it to every test 
which his ingenuity could suggest. He had 
a rule in his hand, and was making some 
measurements which seemed to puzzle him a 
Uttle for the moment. 

" There is something here," he said pre- 
sently, "which I do not altogether under- 
stand." 

Julius Lethwaite got up from his position 
before the grate, and Gilbert from another 
part of the room came forward; and both 
stood together iu silence behind the old clerk, 
who was evidently fairly puzzled. 

He had got the lid of the escritoire open. 
It was a slanting lid, that was made for writ- 
ing upon ; and when lifted, it disclosed, in the 
ample space within it, a great variety of snudl 
drawers and a row of little recesses, or, as 
some call them, pigeon-holes, into which pa- 
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pers may be thrust at pleasure. It was eyi- 
dently a somewhat old - fashioned piece of 
furniture, but was— having been at the be- 
ginning a handsome and expensive article — 
solid enough, and in thoroughly good con- 
dition. 

"That piece of furniture," said Gilbert, 
looking on with his friend by his side, "was 
the property of Miss Carrington herself. She 
bought it at a second-hand shop, as I think, 
one day soon after she came here, and had it 
sent home." 

"Her own, was it?" said Julius. "That 
makes it the more important to examine it 
very carefully." He considered a little while, 
and then added: "Her own! If we are to 
find what we are looking for any where, it 
will be here." 

Jonathan Goodrich had his rule in his 
hand, and proceeded to make some measure- 
ments in the interior of the piece of furniture. 
The interior of the desk, which occupied the 
whole upper part of the bureau, was of con- 
siderable size. The back of it was, as has 
been said, divided into drawers and pigeon- 
holes. There was a row of these last, ten in 
number, then a row of three long flat drawers 
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under the ten pigeon-holes, and again under 
the drawers three yery low arches, — a sort of 
oubliettes, where objects not likely to be wanted 
might be stowed away and forgotten. It was 
with these last that Jonathan appeared to be 
just now occupied. 

" What I cannot make out," he said, " is 
this. These ten pigeon-holes in a row axe all 
of them of the same depth, nine inches ; the 
three drawers beneath them are also nine inches 
deep ; but the arches under the drawers have, 
as you see, by measurement of this rule, a 
depth of only five inches." 

Neither of the two lookers-on spoke, but 
each of them looked hastily down the outside 
walls, so to speak, of the escritoire, to see if 
there was any thing in its external structure 
to account for this. There was nothing. The 
back and sides of this piece of famiture were 
perfectly smooth and uniform. Next they 
proceeded to test Goodrich's measurements. 
They agreed entirely with his statement. 
There was a space, of the same height and ' 
width as each of these arches, and four inches 
in depth, unaccounted for. Was that space 
solid, or was it hollow ? The old clerk struck 
the wood at the back of the arches with the 
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handle of a screw-driver, and the sound pro- 
duced certainly appeared to be of a hollow 
kind. 

"It seems to me," he said, "that these 
arches have a false back." 

Those present looked one another in the 
fiice for a moment, as if nnjcertain how to act. 
Then a candle was introduced into the desk; 
and being lowered, regardless of the drippings 
of grease, almost into a horizontal position, 
those low arches were lighted up, and Jonathan 
Goodrich looking in was able to see what was 
inside. 

"There are hinges," he cried, much ex- 
cited, "and key-holes. The backs are false, 
and would let down, if we had the keys to 
unlock them." 

But here there was a difficulty. The key 
or keys by which these doors were to be 
opened were not forthcoming, nor had Gilbert 
any idea where they could be found. He knew 
that a great many of the keys belonging to the 
' late Miss Carrington had been taken away by 
the deceased lady's legal adviser, and these 
might be — ^probably were — among them. All 
the keys in the possession of each person pre- 
sent, all that could be collected in the house, 
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were tried; but in yain. It was too late to 
send for a locksmith ; and at last, after sundry 
ineffectual attempts had been made with pieces 
of iron and bent nails to pick the locks, it was 
decided that the only thing to be done was to 
force them. 

The excitement of those who looked on 
was now very great. Each felt, and Gilbert 
Penmore especially, as may easily be belieyed, 
how mudi Upended upon what was now disl 
closed. There was legitimate reason to hope 
that something of importance might now be 
revealed: a new field for research had cer- 
tainly been discovered. The difference be- 
tween the depth of these arches and that of 
the drawers and pigeon-holes above them had 
escaped those who had previously examined 
the apartment ; and it was solely to the 
minute and scrupulous exactness of the old 
clerk that their present discovery was to be 
attributed. 

To him now, in virtue of Hs mechanical 
turn, the office of breaking open these doors, 
as they may be called, was delegated. With 
the aid of a screw-driver and a hammer this 
was soon accomplished, and the contents of the 
first of these compartments, beginning with 
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that on the extreme left, were speedily dis- 
closed to view. 

Disappointment for every body. Papers — 
the whole receptacle was stuck full of papers. 
The deceased lady had had a turn for business ; 
and the hasty glance which Gilbert allowed 
himself showed him that these papers bore 
reference to pecuniary matters, shares in the 
possession of the deceased, and other things 
of a like nature. They were swiftly thrust 
back again, to be examined at some more 
convenient season, and the central compart- 
ment was next forced open. 

Disappointment again. Papers again. In 
this case not so many, and chiefly letters. 
These also on business matters. Nothing in 
the shape of a bottle was there, or it would 
have been detected at once: 

There remained now but one more compart- 
ment to search, but one more door to break 
open. On the contents of this receptacle all 
their hopes depended for fulfilment. Every 
other place had been searched, and that in- 
effectually. Men cling to hope so, and dread 
so much to risk losing the grounds upon which 
it is based, that these three discontinued their 
work for a moment, and paused before exa- 
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mining that last hiding-place, the contents of 
which were to reaHse or frustrate their hopes. 

The pause was but a short one, however ; 
and Jonathan Goodrich soon had his tools in 
hand again, and the door of the last compart- 
ment was quickly opened. 

For one moment it seemed as if disap- 
pointment was again in store for the seekers. 
At first more papers only were disclosed to 
view ; and the heart of poor Gilbert had already 
sunk at the sight, when suddenly, as the old 
clerk drew them forth from their place of con- 
cealment, something rolled out after them into 
the desk — something which at one glance all 
present perceived to be a bottle ! 

Gilbert seized it mechanically, and hardly 
knowing what he did. But it was no time 
for ceremony, and JuKus Lethwaite, who had 
caught sight of one word upon the label, had 
it out of his hand in one moment, and was 
holding it up to the light. 

"Cornelius Vampi, herbalist and seeds- 
man,^' he cried, in violent excitement. 

5^ Great Heaven," he added, "we are on the 
eve of some discovery !" 

"Why — ^what do you mean?" asked Gil- 
bert, almost breathless. 
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" I know him— have kno\m him for some 
time," cried Lethwaite. "This bottle has 
come from his shop. He will know all about 
it." 

Meanwhile Gilbert, in turn, had got pos- 
session of the bottle, and was examining it 
with eager scrutiny. It was inscribed « Lau- 
danum," and "Poison," in large characters; 
then came the name of the vendor as Leth- 
■waite had read it. A small — very small — 
quantity of dark liquid remained at the bot- 
tom of the bottle ; only a few drops, such as 
would be left behind after it had been virtu- 
ally emptied. 

Penmore smelt at these, and handed the 
bottle to his Mend. 

" It is what we were in search of," he said. 
He spoke inquiringly, as if afraid as yet to 
trust the evidence of his senses. 

Lethwaite and Goodrich, in turn, smelt 
the mouth of the bottle. There was no doubt. 
The faint peculiar smell of opium was there ; 
that smell which seems to warn the very 
instinct of a man, and to suggest danger to 
him, even if he is ignorant of the quality of 
the drug which emits it. Both Lethwaite 
and the old clerk gave their opinion, without 
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hesitation, that the bottle had contamed lau- 
danum. 

Such a flood of hope and joy came pouring 
into Gilbert's heart as he heard these words, 
that he remained for a time absolutely speech- 
less. At last he spoke : 

"This Vampi; can he be communicated 
with at once ?'' 

" He shall be communicated with at once," 
replied Lethwaite. " I will go to him without 
a moment's delay." 

" ShaU I go with you ?" 

This question, after being discussed a little, 
was decided in the negative. It was thought 
better that Lethwaite should see the philoso- 
pher alone, or accompanied only by Jonathan 
Goodrich, with whom Vampi was already 
acquLainted. He would talk more readily 
under such circumstances than in the presence 
of a stranger. Lethwaite promised, however, 
to bring the man back with him to Beaumont 
Street in the coursp of that same long and 
eventful night. With that he and his old 
Mend and follower took their immediate 
departure. The crisis was too important and 
exciting a one to admit of a moment's unne- 
cessary delay. 
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For Gilbert, he was not sorry to be for a 
time alone. The revulsion of feeling from the 
despondency which he had felt but a short 
time since, to the wild, almost confident hope, 
which he believed he might now venture to 
entertain, was so violent, that it deprived him 
for a time of all power of self-control, and he 
felt that it was better just now that he should 
be alone. 

His heart, too, was full of gratitude; and 
it was good to be alone, that he might express 
it, if only in a few rough words that were 
almost inarticulate. Ah, was it possible that 
there was hope ? Were the days at hand 
when his Gabrielle would be restored to him 
to be his help-meet and his dear companion ? 

In the lonely house, and at that lonely 
hour, when all was still, Gilbert Penmore sank 
down upon his knees, and buried his face in 
his hands. 



V 



CHAPTEE X. 



AT THE ELEVENTH HOTJE. 



She whose deliverance out of a great danger 
is the object of all this hurrying hither and 
thither of many persons, remains meanwhile a 
close prisoner within the walls of Newgate, 
leading a life of great monotony outwardly, 
but of many inward changes of mind as the 
tide of feeling ebbs or flows, as hope or fear 
for the time predominates in her heart. 

Her outward life, it has been said, is 
monotonous in the extreme. The hours set 
apart for the taking of exercise, for meat and 
drink, for seeing those who come to visit her, 
are all unvarying day by day. In all these 
things a wonderful punctuality and regularity 
are observed. Then she receives visits from 
the prison matron, the chaplain, from bene- 
volent ladies, and certain well-meaning, but 
often injudicious enthusiasts, who all take it 
for granted — charitably enough — that she is a 
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guilty woman, and come to urge lier to repent 
of her crime. 

There is one missionary gentleman who is 
especially urgent in this matter. He has been 
himself a sinner formerly. He has not got a 
good face, nor a well-shaped head; nor does 
he impress you agreeably. His features speak 
of violent passions, and violent struggles, and 
violent repentance ; for the man is no hypo- 
crite. He sees nothing but sin and danger in 
all directions, and there is little of cheerftdness 
or comfort in his tenets. He seems actually 
to gloat over the terrors of religion, and to 
have little sympathy with its gentle aspects, 
and even to take but little pleasure in them. 
This gentleman frightens our poor Gabrielle 
not a little. He comes to her — ^naturally 
timid and self-mistrustful — ^with threats and 
promises of vengeance. He has a doctrine of 
assurance, too, which is terrible — ^if she does 
not feel that she is saved, if she does not feel 
a»«^ of the act, she ;, lost. Is she «,n- 
verted ? can she lay her finger on the day and 
hour of her actual conversion ? If she is not 
able to do this, she ought to be. She is not 
able, and the missionary gentleman almost 
chuckles to see how his theory is home out. 
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Evidently all her life has been the life of an 
unconverted person. This crime which she 
has committed — ^for of course, in his estima- 
tion she has committed it — is only part of 
such a life as hers has been. He does not 
regard the act with any special horror, or 
look upon it as worse than all the other things 
she has done throughout her wretched, hea- 
then, unconverted life. All of a piece. 

This passionate gentleman prays with her 
and for her; entreats her to watch for any 
feelings of conversion and assurance which 
may come into her heart; and altogether 
frightens and disturbs her so much, that her 
husband seeks an interview with the chaplain 
of the prison, and begs that his (the chaplain's) 
may he the only reUgious ministrations >rhich 
his wife receives, and that on no account she 
shall be considered guilty, and looked upon as 
a murderess, till she has been proved to be so 
before the jury who are to try her. So the 
passionate gentleman's visits are brought to an 
end, and he carries his violent countenance 
and violent doctrines elsewhere, and harasses 
the poor prisoner no more. 

From some of those ladies who visit her 
Gabrielle would have got more comfort, had 
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it not been for that conviction of her guilt 
mth which they approached her, and which 
has been before spoken of. Every word they 
said was qualified with this feeUng. There 
was a little chill over these sinless ladies, that 
could not be got rid of. There was a mighty 
gulf between her and them ; a barrier across 
which they looked and talked, but which might 
never be, by any means, broken down — the 
barrier of her guilt. 

There was one person certainly whose 
visits did bring some consolation to the poor 
suspected creature, and were ever looked for- 
ward to eagerly. This was the lady of whom 
mention has been made already, though very 
little has been said of her, except that she had 
been for many years Gabrielle's governess in 
the West Indies, and was almost the only 
friend she had k London. The tidings of her 
pupil's present misfortune had reached Miss 
Curtis — ^which was the lady's name — and she 
had lost no time in hurrying off to see her. 
Ah, there was real comfort in having such a 
friend near her — one who had known her from 
a child, who had known her too long and too 
well to doubt her for one single moment. The 
consternation of this good lady at finding in 
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what a situation her dear pupil had, owing 
to the strangest combination of circumstances, 
come to be placed, knew no bounds. The 
tears of these two were mingled together, un- 
regardful of lookers-on; and many were the 
long conversations held by them on this terri- 
ble subject, while their ingenuity was taxed to 
the very utmost, but taxed in vain, to try after 
some reasonable solution of the doubt which 
himg over the dead lady's fate, and how that 
poison — since it really was by poison she died 
— ^had come to be administered to her. Ah, 
how Gabrielle longed for some clue to that 
dark mystery — some proof to show to those who 
trusted her that their faith might be put to the 
test no longer ! 

With this lady Gabrielle could talk of old 
times ; talk of her father, with whom she had 
always been so great a favourite, and — ^more 
painful subject — of her mother, who had not 
forgiven her for marrying contrary to her will. 
There appeared reason to believe that this last 
estrangement was, however, at an end. The 
news of the awful situation in which her 
daughter was placed had, it seemed, reached her 
mother's heart; for the telegraphic despatch 
which Gilbert had sent off, acquainting Gabri- 
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elle's parents with her present danger, had 
been just answered by another, in which it was 
stated that both her father and mother were 
coming oyer to England as fast as steam could 
bring them. 

And with this old friend the imprisoned 
girl — ^for she was nothing more — could talk at 
length of the scenes among which she had 
lived her earliest life. They talked of the 
house where her childhood had been passed; 
they went in imagination from room to room, 
and sat again over their books in the verandah 
shade. The garden — ^with its foliage and 
flowers so rich and luxuriant, so diflferent from 
a garden in Europe — ^rose up before them, and 
that shady nook which had been Gabrielle's 
especially, where she had planted what she 
chose, and watched the growth of her &vourite 
flowers. And then they would stretch forth 
beyond the house limits, and in the cool of 
the evening, or perhaps in the early mom- 
iag, before the sun was dangerous, would 
wander along by the sea-shore, or through the 
woods, where the verdure was on so wonder- 
ful a scale, and where the strange birds, that 
are caged as curiosities here and made much 
0^ sung ahnost unheeded. 
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And they would talk of Gilbert too. As a 
little boy lie had learnt his first lessons of this 
worthy lady, before the tutor came to teach 
the boys. They talked of his quickness and 
cleverness, and how he and Gabrielle had 
always been such friends and comrades, and 
how they had seemed to be intended for each 
other from the very first. And then — 0, then 
some cruel reality would dissipate in a mo- 
ment these visions of the past, in which they 
Bad been so absorbed that the present was for- 
gotten. Some incident of gaol life would recall 
them in a moment to a consciousness of the real 
state of things — ^thrust it before them in all its 
horror; and the old lady would remember that 
this her dear little pupil was shut up in the 
prison of Newgate, accused of a capital offence, 
and awaiting her trial ; and the pupU herself 
would think of this too at the same moment, 
and bitter tears would fill the eyes of both. 

But there were times when no visitors were 
admitted ; long seasons of utter inaction, when 
weaary thoughts, and thoughts that were even 
terrible, were by no means to be evaded. The 
days were short at this season, and the period of 
time during which darkness covered the earth 
was terribly and, as it seemed, disproi)ortion- 
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ately long. The evenings too were endless; 
and though. Gabrielle was allowed to have light 
and to read, it yet appeared as if the time 
would never pass. There is something de- 
pressing to the animal spirits in reading over- 
long ; and besides, our unhappy prisoner could 
not always fix her attention upon what she read. 
The awful life of suspense which she was lead- 
ing made her at times restless, and incapable 
of fixing herself to any occupation. 

And then the nights. Was there any end 
to these? To Gabrielle they appeared to be 
interminable. Her sleep was fitftd, a sort of 
wretched unrefreshing doze, and even this con- 
tinually interrupted, and every such snatch 
of repose followed by a long period of wakeful- 
ness. Her cell was dimly lighted ; and many 
were the dreary hours which she passed gazing 
at the uninteresting objects and forms which 
the obscure light revealed, and with which 
she was already familiar even to disgust. She 
formed the shadows on the wall into spectres. 
The active imagination turned all sorts of well- 
known objects into shapes which frightened 
her, and yet she must needs look on. The 
quietness appalled her. The interior of the 
gaol was as still at night as the very grave 
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itself, and she longed with a longing that can- 
not be told for the morning noises and the 
morning light. It was a weary time. 

And what sleep she got was it not troubled 
with terrible and unhallowed dreams?— dreams 
more or less tinctured with the disquietude of 
her waking thoughts. Sometimes she dreamed 
of days not long gone by. Happy days they 
were, though they had hardly appeared so at 
the time. They had been — she and her hus- 
band — so straitened lately as to means, that 
they had got to dweE on the subject of poverty 
too exclusively, and to think it almost the only 
evil that existed. The poverty never reap- 
peared in her dreams, but only the happiness 
of those days when she and Gilbert were at 
least together. Poverty ! what was a poverty, 
that they both shared, to this ? 

One night, her dreams abandoning the past 
stretched on to what was to come. It was at 
a time the most critical that could well be con- . 
ceived that she thus dreamed; for on the very 
next day her trial was to begin. All day long 
that one thought had been before her. She 
had had only a short interview with Gilbert, 
but every moment of it had been occupied 
with talk about the trial and what he intended 
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to do with the defence. He had appeared 
very saaguine to her, though secretly, in his 
inmost heart, he was at that time but ill at. 
ease. Again she had been visited by her old 
governess, and then the talk had stUl been 
about the coming trial. Qabrielle had thought 
of it incessantly as she lay wakeful in her bed; 
and when at last she fell into a sort of un- 
easy slumber, it influenced even her sleeping 
ihoughts. It was the trial which lay before 
her, and which occupied her mind so continu- 
ally during her waking hours, that came to 
ixouble her now. 

It was a very different thing though to 
any thing she had ever pictured to herself at 
other times ; for the vast haU in which it took 
place was almost empty and very dark. Only 
light enough to see that the judge by whom 
she was to be tried was — ^horror of horrors — 
Jane Cantanker ! Jane Cantanker turned into 
an old man — ^there was a ghastly thing too — 
yet Jane Cantanker herself. There was no 
other judge, no jury, no spectators, except one 
who sat at the farthest end of the hall, eating 
at a table covered with a white cloth. He 
was a perplexing person this, and had no set- 
tled identity, but kept on changing. Now he 
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was the chaplain of the gaol, and now again 
he was Julius Lethwaite. At one time he 
would be that Dr. Giles, surgeon to the police, 
who was called in when Miss Carrington died, 
and at another he would wear the appearance 
of a clown-^ stage-clown, painted white and 
red, and very terrible to behold. Even in a 
d^ it «eied someflm>g inoondstent ttat 
he should go on eating in a court of justice ; 
and it seemed odd also that the table at which 
he ate, and over which the white cloth was 
spread, should be in shape lite a coffin. 

Gilbert was there, and she knew that he 
was to plead for her defence. 0, she was 
sensible enough about that! There were no 
otiner barristers present though, and no court 
oflBlcials. The whole trial was in the hands of 
Gilbert and the judge ; for the man who satin 
the comer eating took no part in it at all. He 
never left off eating, except to stare with wan 
eyes at her, and slowly to draw his knife 
across his throat in dumb-show, intimating to 
her that she need not hope for mercy. Horri- 
ble action, taking into consideration the look 
of the man, and his surroundings, and the fact 
of his being the only person present. But it 
was all horrible ; and most horrible of all was 
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the silence in which, the whole trial was con- 
ducted. The judge did not speak ; and as for 
Gilhert, he made no attempt to defend her. 
He sat with his arms folded, leaning hack in 
his seat, aud with a sort of sarcastic smile 
upon his face. Even when the witnesses be- 
gan to appear, they never spoke. They came 
up one by one and denounced her in dumb- 
show. They pointed at her. They made hor- 
rible grimaces, and shook their heads at her, 
but they did not speak. Nor did any one of 
them ever retire. They came up one by one, 
till at last they were all assembled in array 
against her. There they stood grirming and 
mouthing and pointing at her. In the place 
into which they were penned there was not 
room for them all to stand abreast, and so 
those behind were fain to leap up and down in 
a sort of monotonous dance, in order that they 
might show themselves above the heads of 
those in the front rank, and might, like them, 
denounce her by their gestures. Among them 
all-— -those that stood pointing silently in front 
and those who leapt and danced behind— there 
was no single face that she knew, except one. 
There was one of these witnesses who remained 
quite quiet in a shadowy comer, and never 
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moved or ceased to gaze upon her. Why, it 
'was Jane Cantaaker again! The judge was 
gone, and iheie was she, who had been the 
judge, penned in among the witnesses— the 
silent\^taesses against her; and still her hus- 
band did nothing to help her, only sat by and 
smiled. 

And she herself — she who was undergoing 
this horrible ordeal — ^what could she do ? No- 
thing, absolutely nothing. Totally tongue- 
tied, and paralysed. Terror — ^the terror that 
we know in dreams — ^was upon her ; but she 
could not cry out for help, nor even appeal to 
Gilbert to entreat him not to sit there and 
smile, but to come and help her — ^help her, 
above aU things, against those dreadful wit- 
nesses who mouthed and pointed at her. 

But she was convicted. In a moment — she 
knew not how or by whom, but she knew it 
— she was doomed, and they were all against 
her; and there sat her husband, her own Gil- 
bert, unmoved, with folded arms, and still 
with that dreadfiil smile. Will he never stir? 
He does not even look at her. He sits and 
smiles, even now, when she has been con- 
victed—now when she is to die, when aU the 
witnesses in two rows, one above the other, 
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are pointing at her— now even when the man, 
who was eating — ^what is he doing? |He is 
kneeling on one knee, surely, on the coffin- 
table — and he has got a gun, and is taking 
aim at her. There is no escape ; the gun fol- 
lows her, the muzzle is pointed at her. If she 
throws herself down, the gun is lowered. If 
she springs up, it is raised. It is always 
pointed at her. And now she is still, she can- 
not move for fear. She cannot move nor 
scream for help. The aim is steady now — ^and 
now — ^he fires ! 

Gabrielle started up with a scream, awak- 
ened in a moment by the crash. The noise 
was a real noise. It was caused by the sud- 
den drawing back of the bolt outside her door; 
but the poor dreamer could at first neither 
understand this nor any thing else. She was 
all in her dream. It had been so true, so 
terrible, that for the time it was actually 
stronger than fact. The dream was the real 
thing, and what was now going on around her 
was the vision. 

By degrees realities began to assert them- 
selves once more, and she knew that she had 
dreamed. That was the first symptom of re- 
turning consciousness. Then came a dreadful 
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thought; this was the day of her trial. She 
did not wake, as the reader does, from a fearful 
dream, finding that he is in his own home, 
and that it was all fancy — she did not wake 
thus. It was not all fancy, for this was the 
day of her trial, and 0, if that dream should 
be ominous ! 

Still half-bewildered, Qubrielle at last be- 
comes conscious that there is some one speaking 
to her. It is a female turnkey, who entered 
when that bolt, whose loud report came so 
aptly into Qttbrielle's dream, was withdrawn. 
The woman holds a note in her hand, and soli- 
cits GktbrieUe's attention to it. She sees her 
husband's handwriting, and is broad awake in 
a moment. The note runs thus : 

" A new witness has turned up at the last 
moment. He has been in the habit of selling 
laudanum to the late Miss Carrington. His 
evidence changes all. Hope, dearest, hope for 
every thing good, as I firmly believe you 
may. Tour Gilbert.'' 



CHAPTEE XI. 



THE SCENT IMPROVES. 



It becomes necessary now that the reader 
should be informed how that hasty note which 
was mentioned in the last chapter came to be 
written. In order to do this, the reader must 
consent to follow once more for a brief space 
the fortunes of Mr. Julius Lethwaite and his 
faithful follower and ally, Jonathan Goodrich. 
These two made all possible despatch on the 
road to Cornelius Vampi's place of abode. 
There was, indeed, every reason for haste. It 
was the night before the trial. Whatever had 
to be done, must be done promptly. Then 
there was the stimidant of hope to urge them 
on and keep them from flagging. There 
really did seem now to be reasonable ground 
for hope — hope that this terrible mystery 
might be at last cleared up. That discovery 
of the bottle had altered every thing. To 
Julius Lethwaite, too, the mere fact of being 
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employed in an attempt to serve his Mends at 
sucli a crisis was a source of high gratifica- 
tion, and would have been so even if the pro- 
spect had been less encouraging than it now 
undoubtedly was. 

For all the hurry of the moment, our 
Mend did not neglect so fine an opportunity 
of analysing motive. "Ah," he thought to 
himself, as he and the old clerk hurried along 
the streets, now somewhat deserted, "some 
people would think that I was acting out of 
pure philanthropy and love of my Mends. I 
know better. It is the love of excitement to 
begin with, and the desire of having a finger 
in the pie, that are urging me on. Nothing 
else, I am convinced. Excitement ! Why, it's 
like hunting down game to be on a track like 
this, and following out the scent as we are 
doing now. Half the actions that are called 
good in this world might be traced to those 
two motives, — love of excitement, and the 
desire to have a finger in the pie." 

Jonathan Goodrich was in his turn occu- 
pied, as his master was, with his own reflec- 
tions. He was no Mend to the art mystic, 
and he had vague doubts as to the propriety 
of having any thing to do with one so devoted 
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to its culture as Cornelius VampL As a 
sootlisayer he had no belief in Yampi at alL 
He looked upon his studies of the heayenly 
bodies, and his habitual endeayours to gain 
from them an insight into the remote future, 
with feelings that oscillated between contempt 
and horror. It was either a total mistake 
from beginning to end, or else, if there waa 
any thing in it, it was a practising of the occult 
arts, a tampering with witchcraft and necro- 
mancy, and, as such, an abomination in the 
eyes of all persons of well-regulated mind. 

Lethwaite, who always gave the old man 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion, and, 
indeed, had a great value for it, invited him — 
now that he had finally settled that question 
of the. motive by which he himself was at 
this time influenced — to say what he thought 
of the step they were no, 4ing. 

"Well, sir," replied the old fellow, always 
pleased, to hold forth a little, "I've no opinion, 
as you're well aware, of Mr. Vampi's for- 
tune-telling, and predicting, and that sort of 
thing, because in the first place, according to 
what you yourself have told me, for once that 
he's been right, he's been at least twenty times 
wrong ; and because in the second place, if he 
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could foretell the future, it mxist be by some 
hocus-pocus •vrhich it doesn't become me to 
speak of, and which would be much better left 
alone. At the same time, setting all these 
pretensions on one side, and regarding him as 
a man with a right to an opinion like any one 
else, I've nothing to say against him ; and if 
you think, sir, that his opinion in this case 
might be worth having, and might help in any 
waytobringtius poor idy out of trouble, why, 
all I say sir, is — ^in Heaven's name let's have it.'' 

Mr. Lethwaite was no doubt liigMy edified 
with this oracular utterance ; but he made no 
remark, and Jonathan went on. 

" At the same time, there is one suggestion 
which I would venture to make if you'll allow 
me, and that is that you'll say nothing to Mr. 
Vampi about this discovery which we've just 
made, nor give him any hint or clue to go by. 
I think, sir, according to my poor judgment, 
that it will be best not to tell him any thing 
till he's first told us what he knows, and that 
it would be better that you should approach 
the subject in some roundabout way ; and then, 
if what he says corresponds with what we 
know, it will be altogether more satisfactory to 
all parties afterwards." 
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Lethwaite reflected a little on wliat the old 
man had said, and agreed to act upon his 
advice. This colloquy brought them to the; 
philosopher's door. 

Cornelius Vampi was upstairs in his 
laboratory, and occupied with that particular 
branch of hocus-pocus — as the old clerk called 
it_which had to do with the production of 
the "elixir." His client had become more 
and more thirsty for this rejuvenising draught 
with every instalment which he had handed. 
. her ; indeed, it was as much as he could do 
to keep pace with her appetite. Like old 
" Smagg," she had her seasons of doubt and 
her seasons of confidence, aad our pHlosopher 
got the full benefit of both these moods. If a 
candid friend told her one day that she looked 
her age, the elixir and its composer came in 
for some very hard words ; while if, on another 
occasion, some flatterer assured her that she 
got younger every day, she had sweet words 
and soft smiles for both the philosopher and 
his mixture for some time to come. 

The philosopher was always glad to . see 
Julius Lethwaite ; and just now he was parti- 
cularly so, being, for him, in rather a despond- 
ing frame of mind. 
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" I think it must be the moon," he said, 
after complaining to his visitor of the condi- 
tion of his animal spirits. "She's near the 
fall, and I've always observed that at such 
times my mind is very much aflfected. I dcn't 
sleep so well, and am more excited than I 
cotdd wish. I don't think we attribute half 
influence enough to the moon." 

" Good heavens, what nonsense !" said 
Jonathan Goodrich to himself. " The moon, . 
indeed !" 

" The poet Shakespeare," continued Corne- 
lius, " who knew what he was about too well 
to doubt the planetary influences which work 
upon us, ascribes even the commission of deeds 
of violence to the moon's power. ' It is,' says 
he, ^ the very error of the moon. She comes 
more near the earth than she was wont, and 
makes men mad.' " 

« I have myself fancied at times," observed 
Lethwaite reflectively, "that I have been sub- 
jected to lunar influences." 

Poor old Goodrich uttered a low groan at 
this, and cast up his eyes to heayen. 

" ^ Influences,' " repeated Vampi, taking 
no notice of the old man's ejaculation, — " ' in- 
fluences!' Why, it is a thing there can 
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be no doubt about. Whence otherwise such 
words as moonstruck, lunatic, lunacy? FU 
tell you what, sir, there's something awful 
about the thought of that pale ghastly lumi- 
nary hanging there in space, a great chaos of 
uninhabited mountains and yaUeys and ex- 
hausted volcanoes and empty craters. It's my 
belief, sir, that it's the ghost of a dead world ; 
and it's my advice to you to give it a wide 
berth, as you would any other ghost, and to 
keep out of the reach of its rays as much as 
ever you can." 

"I believe you're right," said Lethwaite 
musingly. 

" There's my poor master infected now," 
thought Jonathan. " Mercy on us, what a pack 
of nonsense they talk !" 

"I wonder," resumed Lethwaite, in the 
same speculative tone, " if the moon has had 
atny thing to do with the complication of troubles 
and disasters which have faUen on my poor 
friends Gilbert and Gabrielle Penmore ?" 

The philosopher turned round from the 
stove before w^iich he was seated at the sound 
of that name, and gazed at his visitor for some 
seconds in silence. 

"Penmore!" he said at last; "^Gabrielle 
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Peninore V Why, that was the name spoken of 
by that poor deranged creature." 

" What ^ poor deranged creature' ? " asked 
Lethwaite eagerly. 

" A woman who came here one day to ask 
me to work out a spell against some person of 
the name you have mentioned." 

"Against Gabrielle Penmore?" asked Ju- 
lius again. 

"The same," replied the astrologer. "I 
met her subsequently by chance in the Old 
Bailey late at night. She said then that she 
had done without the spell which I had re- 
fused to give her. Her enemy was there, she 
said, in the prison ; and she actually seemed 
to caress the very walls of Newgate." 

"Great Heaven I" ejaculated Lethwaite, 
" how extraordinary is the mixed malignancy 
and fidelity of that woman !" 

" Is she not mad, then ?" asked Vampi. 

"No more than you or I," was the an- 
swer. 

" Then you know who she is ?" asked Cor- 
nelius. 

"I do not know; I can only guess. But 
putting together her desiring a curse on the 
name of Gabrielle Penmore and her subse- 
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quent assertion that the person who bore that 
name was shut up in Newgate, I can only 
conclude that it must be Jane Cantanker. Can 
you describe her ?" 

" A woman of about fifty years of age, tall 
of stature, and thin, with very black hair, and 
dark fiery eyes. When not talking, her mouth 
was kept firmly shut, and she breathed by the 
nostrils only." Cornelius was a great ob- 
server. 

" The description corresponds closely 
enough," said Lethwaite, after reflecting for a 
moment. " It must have been Jane Cantanker 
herself." 

"And who is she?" asked the philoso- 
pher. " Who is Jane Cantanker ?" 

Mr. Lethwaite and the old clerk exchanged 
a glance of intelligence. 

"The answer to that question," said the 
former, " involves us in rather a long story." 
With that he^ proceeded to relate a great part 
of those particulars with which the reader is 
abeady acquainted, dwelling at some length 
upon that part of the narrative which bore 
upon the circumstances of Miss Carrington^s 
death and the extraordinary mystery which 
hung over it. 
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Throughout the whole of the latter part of 
the nairative, but more especiaUy from the 
moment that mention was made of the nature 
of the poison which had been found in the 
body of the deceased lady, and to which her 
death was attributed, Lethwaite could not help 
being struck by the extraordinary interest 
mar^ested by the asixologer in every word 
tMt was spoken, and the ahnost breathless 
emotion with which he listened. Two or three 
times, indeed, he seemed on the point of inter- 
rupting the narratiYe with some question or 
remark ; but he stopped himself, if indeed this 
was really the case, and allowed the story to 
reach its termination before he spoke. 

Eyen then he paused yet awhile, and 
seemed to be rrmniua' over what he had iust 
ieard in his mind, Jd comparing theBe L, 
with some that dwelt in his own mind. At 
last he said, very thoughtftdly and with an 
uncommon gravity, 

"I cannot say certainly yet — and till I 
Imow more ; but it appears to me that it is 
possible that I may be able to throw some 
light upon this extraordinary tale." 

Lethwaite remained speechless for a mo- 
ment in sheer amazement. 
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" In Heaven's name," he said at last, — " in 
Heayen's name, ComeKns, consider what yon 
Bie saying." 

"I do consider," replied the philosopher; 
" and it is becanse I do so that I speak, as yon 
hear, with diffidence and mistrust. The rea- 
sons I have for thinking that it is possible that 
I may be possessed of information bearing on 
this case you shall hear and judge of your- 
self." 

" Quick, quick!" said Lethwaite ; and the 
astrologer went on. 

" Do you remember that a short time since 
I was in the habit of receiving visits from 
time to time from a strange lady ?" 

" I remember it perfectly." 

" And you used to joke me, if you remem- 
ber, about the regularity of her visits, and the 
mystery which always attended them ?" 

"I remember every word we said about 
her." 

" Well, now listen. Suddenly that lady's 
visits ceased, and that at a time when she had 
actually made an appointment with me for a 
future day — ^the day but one, in fact, after I 
last saw her." 

"But what has this to do," cried Leth- 
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waite, "with what I was telling you? why- 
should you imagine that this lady or her visits 
has any thing to do with my story ?" 

^^ Because," replied Yampi, "the* object 
she had in conung to me was to obtain supplies 

of LAUDANUM !" 

" ^ Laudanum !' " echoed Lethwaite ; and 
the old clerk took up the word, and repeated 
it in a fainter key. 

"Tes — ^laudanum. Now you [see why I 
thought that I might know something of im- 
portance to the issue of this case." 

"But her name — ^what was the name of 
this lady ?" 

"That is what I never could find out," 
replied the philosopher. 

An exclamation of bitter disappointment 
escaped from Lethwaite as he heard this dis- 
couraging announcement It seemed fatal to 
his hopes. There was a silence of some dura- 
tion. It was broken by Cornelius. 

"What was the date of the lady^s death 
by poison?" he asked hastily. 

"The twenty-seventh of January," was 
the reply. 

Cornelius Vampi rose from the place where 
he had been sitting and repaired to a lai^e 
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business-like-looking desk wlich stood at the 
other end of the room. Opening this piece of 
furniture, he took out a small book, such as 
memorandums and appointments are kept in, 
and referred to one of its pages. 

" Great Heaven !" he exclaimed, clapping 
the book to and throwing it down on the 
desk. 

"What is it?" cried Lethwaite; "what 
have you discovered ?" 

" It was on the twenty-sixth that she was 
here for the last time, and it was on the 
twenty-eighth that she was to have returned 
on her own appointment; an appointment 
which she has never kept." 

Again there was silence. The three men 
looked at each other in dumb consternation. 

" It must have been the same," said Leth- 
waite at last ; " but how will it be possible to 
set the question at rest ?" 

"The body," said Cornelius, — "is it 
buried?" 

" Some days ago," was the answer. 

Cornelius reflected for a time. "There 
was a bag or reticule," he said, " which she 
used to bring with her, which I could iden- 
tify." 
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" Could you with, certainty ?" 

"Yes, there was a crest engraved on the 
metal of the snap — ^it was a half-lion rampant, 
holding a sword in one of its paws." 

" That is somethiQg," said Lethwaite ea- 
gerly, rising as he spoke. "That must be 
inquired after at once. Stay," he added sud- 
denly, as if influenced by a sudden inspira- 
tion; "you remember her face?" 

"Perfectly. She was ordinarily closely 
veiled, but once I asked her to unveil herself, 
and she did so. I remember the face very 
well. I saw it on another occasion as well, 
now I come to remember." 

"Come with me," cried Lethwaite, unable 
longer to restrain himself; "come with me 
at once. We must settle this question with- 
out a moment's delay." 

Vampi was nothing loth, and in a few 
seconds the three men were out in the night- 
air, and on their way to Beaumont Street. 

It was Gilbert Penmore himself who iu the 
early morning left in charge of the night- 
watchman that note which Gabrielle only re- 
ceived when the time came for awakening the 
prisoners. 
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And now the day had arrived on wlicli the 
trial of Gabrielle Penmore for the wilftd mur- 
der of Diana Carrington was to begin. Whether 
the inquiry would terminate on this same day 
of its commencement was a doubtful matter ; 
and those who knew best about such things, 
and had had most experience, were decidedly 
of opinion that it would not. There was great 
bustle about the court and its environs, and 
tiie number of persons got together to witness 
ttie issue of this important and interesting case 
was very great. The newspapers next morn- 
ing had a great deal to say about the distin- 
guished company assembled: "We observed 
tiie following persons of note occupying con- 
q)icuous positions in the body of the court." 
And then followed a long list of names and 
titles. 
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Such a case as this, it will easily be cre- 
dited, could not fail to draw together a great 
crowd of persons, anxious not only to watch 
the course of the trial and to hear the verdict, 
but to see this lady who, young in years, well 
connected by birth, of such attractive appear- 
ance and gentle bearing, was yet accused 
(incredible as it seemed) of that crime which 
the law has placed at the head of the list, as 
the worst of atrocities, and to the commission 
of which the punishment of death is stiU 
awarded. 

"Not was this all. It had now got to be 
generally known that this young lady was to 
be defended on her trial by no less a person 
than her own husband. Tes; the barrister 
who was bound to watch the interests of his 
client with breathless care, to parry every 
thrust that should be made against her life, — 
for it would be her life, and nothing less, that 
would be at stake, — ^to defend her inch by 
inch, and step by step,— this champion of her 
rights, this defender of her person, was the 
same who had plighted his troth to her at the 
^tar, and sworn to love, honour, and protect 
her as long as he should live. 

Could a more wondrous combination of 
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tliiiigs— could any thing more calculated to 
stimulate men's curiosity — ^be conceived ? Was 
it possible that a more enormous stake could 
be hazarded, a more tremendous issue hang in 
the balance ? Throughout, the case had always 
excited the most powerful interest. The coro- 
ner's inquest, the application for the magis- 
trate's warrant, — every stage through which 
the thing had passed, had stirred the public 
curiosity strangely. The newspapers had been 
ftdl of the case; it had been the talk of the 
clubs, and even of the drawing-rooms ; for 
ladies were interested in the history of this 
young creature who was involved in so fearful 
a danger, and over whom there hung so dark 
and profound a shadow. People could not 
believe it that that gentle, delicate-looking 
girl, with the refined sensitive face, whom 
some had seen in person, while others were 
familiar with her features from the photo- 
graphs in the shop-windows, could have been 
guilty of this foul and hideous crime -a crime, 
too, rendered doubly foul and doubly hideous 
by the treachery which accompanied it. So- 
ciety had to some extent taken the case up. 
Society did not know her exactly, but it knew 
about her ; while about her husband and his 
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family it was even better informed yet. There 
were old fellows who had been contemporaries 
of his father, and who would reyive their 
recollections for the occasion. " Penmore, — 
yes, I knew Penmore well enough; and an 
uncommon fine young fellow he was too. We 
were both in the 28th together. Ah, dear, 
yes ; he suffered a good deal at the time when 
the great depreciation in West-Indian property 
took place. And then they gave him that 
appointment, and one saw no more of him. 
Poor fellow ! and so this Mrs. Penmore that 
there's aU this fuss about is his son's wife. 
God bless my soul, what a dreadful thing !" 

It was at a London dinner-table that these 
reminiscences were elicited from a certain 
veteran colonel, an old retired officer, who had 
once, as he said, served with Governor Pen- 
more, then a subaltern in a marching regi- 
ment. People who could call up such me- 
mories as these were at this time very wel- 
come in general society ; while any one who 
had actually known or come in contact with 
Gilbert Penmore or his wife personally, was 
quite eagerly sought after. As for Julius 
Lethwaite, his Mends were ready to tear him 
to pieces from the moment that it became 
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known that the heroine in this terrible drama 
was numbered among his friends, and ttiat her 
husband was his constant associate. 

Even his descent in the social scale from 
being a rich merchant, and a sleeping partner 
with nothing to do, to occupying the post of 
artist on the drums in the orchestra of a 
theatre, could not deprive of his social import- 
ance the man who was actually the companies 
of the two persons about whom society was at 
that moment so keenly interested ; and Leth- 
waite might have dined out every day of his 
life on the strength of his friendship for the 
suspected murderess and her husband-advocate, 
if his professional engagements would have 
permitted it, and if the state of his spirits, 
much depressed by his friend's misfortunes, 
had not wholly unfitted him for the gossip of 
the drawing-rooms. 

It was a crowded court. Every available 
inch of ground was utilised, and the space 
usually set aside for official purposes was en- 
croached upon to the very utmost. Even the 
members of the public press were scarcely 
allowed elbow-room ; and, accustomed as they 
were to niche themselves into comers, were 
apt to complain of the want of accommodation. 
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These gentlemen were, as usual, busy already 
before tbe work of the day began. Some were 
gleaning information from lawyers of their 
acquaintance; some were extracting interest- 
ing particulars from officials connected with 
the prison; some were laying their heads 
together, imparting their information mutually 
to each other; while some old stagers were 
making themselves comfortable, getting their 
pens and ink ready, and seating themselves in 
such wise as that they could see, hear, and 
write with the greatest convenience. They 
had their work cut out for them. This trial 
was an important one, and the public would 
be jealously on the look-out for closely ob- 
served details and accurate description of 
every thing that happened. The "o^^ rfzte" 
that were in circulation in connection with 
this case were on a most extended scale, and 
had to be scrupulously canvassed by the gentle- 
men of the press before it could be thought 
right to give them admission to the honours of 

print. 

"Is it true," the Evening Gun would ask, 
addressing himself to a neighbour, "that a 
very high personage sent down to the prison 
to say that the very best counsel that was to 
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be had should be provided free of expense, 
if the accused wished to avail herself of it ?" 

" Not a word of truth in it." 

" It was hinted in the ^ Eeliable Eumours' 
column of the Fz^z7," retorted the first speaker. 

"Then you may be sure it isn't true. 
Their plan is a simple one. They invent a 
thing, and publish it in large type one day, 
and contradict it in small print the next. And 
a very good plan too." 

" I'll tell you what is true, though, and no 
mistake," remarked the Evening Gun again, 
"and that is, that the different flower-shop 
people ia Covent Garden have clubbed together 
to keep the prisoner supplied with bouquets 
ever since the day of the inquest." 

" You don't say so !" remarked the reporter 
of the Early Birdj note-book in hand. 

" I do indeed. You may rely on it per- 
fectly, just as you may on the fact that the 
Lady Yiolet Ammonia has sent her a magni- 
ficent golden smelling-bottle, set with rubies, 
and full of the most pungent salts that could 
be got, expressly for the trial." 

" You don't say so !" urged the Early Bird 
again. 

" Yes, but I do. You'll see it at the trial." 
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The bar had its gossip and its talk in con- 
nection with the great case, as the reporters 
had. 

" No change about the defence, I sup- 
pose?" asked a gentleman, whose black eye- 
brows and whiskers formed a striking contrast 
to his white wig and pale face, and who leant 
over as he spoke to secure the attention of one 
of the attorneys in court; no other, indeed, 
than our Mend Mr. Craft. 

" No, I believe not. He's determined that 
nobody shall get her off but himself." 

" Is it true that Yellumy offered to defend 
her?" 

"Yes; I had it from himself; but Pen- 
more declined him very courteously, and said 
that his wife was still determined to trust to 
her husband and to nobody else." 

" And i, he .angume atout it, do you 
know ?" 

" Very, I'm told. I understand that some 
new evidence has turned up at the eleventh 
hour ; evidence of the most vital importance, 
and which can't fail to affect the case mate- 
rially." 

" Did you hear what it was ?" 

" No, but we shall know before long now." 
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AU this time the coinmotion and noise in 
conrt were very great. It was more thaa fiill ; 
and except the places which were kept for 
those who held office, there was not a vacant 
sqnare foot to be seen any where. The biizz 
and confusion was at its height ; every body 
seemed to be talking at once, and all in a high 
state of excitement, when in one moment there 
came a sndden Ml, and all eyes were turned 
in one direction, to where the figure of a pale 
yonng man with rather a yellow face, and 
wearing a wig and gown, was seen advancing 
slowly and with difficulty towards the place 
reserved for him on the barristers' benches. 

The pubUc might well gaze after this gen- 
tleman, for the rumonr which went through 
the court like an electric flash that he was the 
" counsel for the defence,'' was nothing more 
or less than the truth. 

Our friend Gilbert moved and looked al- 
most like one in a trance ; and I think it is pro- 
bable that he was wrought up to such a high 
pitch of nervous excitation, that the court and 
the people, and all things around, would ap- 
pear but indistinctly before him — dim, and 
uncertain, and wavering. 

He was very, very pale, but hardly ner- 
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vous, and not embarrassed at all. Embarrass- 
ment is for small occasions, not for such mo* 
ments as these. A man may be embarrassed 
when he returns thanks for the drinking of 
his health, not when he pleads for the life of 
one whom he loves. 

Penmore took his place, holding snch papers 
as he required in his hand. There was no 
fussy turning over of briefs or conversation 
with attorneys; no referring to law-books. 
All that was done long ago. Such actions are 
often resorted to by persons who feel that all 
eyes are fixed upon their movements. If aU 
eyes were fixed upon Gilbert Penmore, he did 
not know it, or knowing was entirely indif- 
ferent. He was here in the lists. His dear 
Gabrielle was in danger, and he was to fight 
for her. Let those look on who liked. They 
were invisible to him. 

There was a gentleman in a very old gown,- 
and a wig that fitted him ill, who was seated 
next to Gilbert, and who was evidently en- 
gaged in the case. It was his friend and col- 
league, Mr. Steel. 

These two spoke together now and then 
in whispers, but for the most part they were 
very silent. 
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The court was full. Nay, more, the very 
purlieus of the court were encumbered with 
those who, unable to gain admittance them- 
selves, drew their supplies of information from 
those who were more fortunate ; receiving no- 
tice of every thing that happened from persons 
within, and in turn passing it on to those who 
were vet farther off from the great centre of 
attaoLn. 

" He's come in," one of these retailers of 
second-hand information would exclaim upon 
the entry of Penmore aS just described. 

" He's come in, BiU." 

"Who's come in?" inquired the person 
thus addressed. 

" 'Er 'usband," was the answer. 

" 'Ow does he look ?" 

" Hoffle pale." 

And so the arrival of each new actor in 
this terrible drama was proclaimed, and his or 
her appearance commented on. 

For all things were now ready. The mem- 
bers of the bar were seated, the reporters were 
ready with their pencils in their hands, and 
their paper fastened down with elastic bands. 
The gentlemen of the weekly press, whose busi- 
ness was less to report the trial than to note 
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the peculiarities of the scene and to record it 
in its more popular and picturesque aspect, 
were ready with their note-books, as the artists 
with their sketch-books. The ushers were in 
their places, ready to enforce silence. 

In another moment it was proclaimed aloud, 
and a small door on the dais at the upper end 
of the hall being opened, the judges came into 
court. 

There were two of them. One — ^it was he 
who entered first — ^was a very old man of a 
most noble and worshipftd appearance, such as 
one seldom sees. He was of somewhat tall 
stature, and inclining to be thin; but his figure 
was still good, and his judge^s robes feU grace- 
ftUy and nobl^ abont L.' Hi, &oe J^ery 
pale and full of lines, which seemed all to tell of 
thoughtftdness and gravity. The features were 
as entirely delicate in formation as they could 
be without incurring any charge of eflfeminacy, 
from which indeed they were entirely free, as 
they were from all approach to weakness ; in- 
deed, the under -jaw was remarkably promi- 
nent, and with the keen piercing eyes, made 
the face to be one full of magnificent power. 
It was a countenance which had been long in 
arriving at so much of perfectness. It had 
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taken upwards of seventy years to build it up 
to what it was now. The office of a judge is, 
perhaps, the most God-like fanctioii which man 
has to fulfil upon this earth ; and this one was 
just the beau idial of what a judge should be. 

His companion on the bench was a gentle- 
man in the very prime of life, who had reached 
this high position at a much earlier period than 
is at all usual, by the exercise of rare abilities 
combined U Mefa««.ble indu^y and per- 
severance. 

The old judge and the young judge sat 
side by side; and there was that in their ap- 
pearance which gave a sure guarantee that 
entire justice should be done to any who might 
come that day before them. They had only 
just taken their seats, and the himi of con- 
versation caused by their entraace had only 
just subsided, when a new sensation seemed to 
run as by one consent through the whole vast 
assembly, and all eyes turning sirnultaneously 
in one direction, saw that a certain space which, 
had hitherto remained vacant in that crowded 
court was filled up, and that the prisoner was 
placed at the bar. 

They put a chair for her in the dock; and 
this indeed was necessary, for her knees trem- 
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bled so Tinder her that it would have been im- 
possible for her to stand. She sat there quite 
qme%, with her hands joined together and 
U ^ her lap, and her'head hent ferward. 
There was not much to gratify public curiosity. 
She wore her usual quiet outdoor costume, and 
her veil was drawn down over her face. But 
it was a pathetic little figure in that big place, 
and with such an array drawn out against her. 
It was a terrible ordeal ; and to have aU those 
eyes fixed on her was alone enough to have 
daunted a stronger woman than this. But this 
was not all. Those eyes were fixed upon her 
because she was the central figure of a drama 
of surpassing and dreadful interest— because 
her young life was in danger, and hung upon 
the issue of the investigation which was now 
beginning. The reader must not blame this 
woman for hdng a woman, nor think the worse 
of her because she does not come forward 
boldly to assert her innocence by looking her 
accusers and the wld in general proudly in 
the face. When the trial actually commenced, 
GabrieUe tried to stand; but it was entirely 
impossible at present, and she was compelled to 
seat herself again just as she was before. Once 
she raised her head; it was to look for her 
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husband's face, but she could not make him 
out in the crowd of barristers, and was obUged 
to give it up. She had seen, however, in that 
brief glance the figure of the old judge, and 
had observed that his coTmteiiance as he looked 
on her was fuU of concern and pity ; and from 
that moment she felt a greater degree of calm- 
ness and a strange feeling of support and hope. • 
It is probable that on this great and ter- 
rible occasion all that took place was to her 
dim and unreal; that much passed which 
escaped her altogether ; and that there was a 
strange indistinctness about what she saw and 
what she heard. The habitues of the Old Bailey 
eat and sleep pretty tolerably when their lives 
are in danger; but this poor lady had not been 
able to do either, and she was miserably 
weak and exhausted. The habitues too are 
calm and collected when on their trials. It 
was not so with Gabrielle. Even the horrible 
words of the indictment, as the officer of the 
court read them out, lost some of their terror 
to her by reason of this semi-stupor which was 
upon her. She hardly heard the accusation that 
she did, on a certain day in January last, kill 
and slay one Diana Carrington by admin- 
istering to her a certain poisonous drug called 
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laudanum in sufficient quantity to destroy life J 
or having heard, realised but faintly what the 
accusation meant. 

And now the jurymen have settled them- 
selves in their places as men do who are 
powerfuUy interested in the scene before them. 
There is the customary amount of whispering 
going on among them. There is the usual ob- 
stinate and thick-headed-looking individual 
there who is never absent, any more than the 
fussy man who sees a great many things which 
escape other people, and which indeed have no 
existence except in his own imagination. He 
is the same man who takes notes so ostenta- 
tiously, and who asks questions simply for the 
sake of showing his own cleverness. 

And now the coimsel for the prosecution 
got up ia his place, and proceeded to draw the 
attention of these men to his view of the facts 
of the case. He was a shrewd careful man, 
and seemed disposed to make the very most 
of the terribly strong evidence at his disposal. 
" I find," he said, after a few preliminary words 
in which he adverted to the great peculiarity 
of the case, and entreated the jury not to let 
any feeling of interest iu the prisoner or sym- 
pathy for her terrible and almost unexampled 
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position affect them in their opinion as to bear 
guilt or innocence, — " I find," said this gentle- 
man, after speaking for a considerable time on 
the nature of the case, " that on a certain day 
at the end of last autumn the deceased lady. 
Miss Carrington, came to reside at the honse 
of Mr. and Mrs. Penmore, the former of whom 
was her first cousin once removed. The per- 
sons thus brought together do not appear to 
have lived on very happy terms. Into the 
merits of the case on either side it is not ne- 
cessary or desirable that I should enter. Be 
these what they may, certain it is that there 
was some amount of ill-feeling between Mim 
Carrington and the prisoner; that it hroke 
out from time to time; and that on one occa- 
sion more particularly it amounted to a serious 
disagreement. That disagreement was fol- 
lowed by the sudden and unexpected death of 
Miss Carrington under circumstances of some- 
thing more than a suspicious kind. I shall 
be able to prove, by the testimony of the wit- 
nesses who will presently be examined before 
you, that the prisoner had on the evening of 
the day on which that disagreement, to which 
I have alluded, took place, an opportunity of 
supplying Miss Carrington with meat and 
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drink : that she had also an opportunity of 
introd;cing into such meat and Lk any fo- 
reign matter with which she might desire to 
qualify it ; and that in the course of the night 
on which Miss Carrington partook of that re- 
freshment which was conveyed to her by the 
prisoner, or early on the following morning, 
Diana Carrington breathed her last — ^poisoned, 
as the medical evidence shows, by a drug, a 
large quantity of which was found in the 
possession of the prisoner. 

Serjeant Probyn then proceeded to caU his 
witnesses, with the view of proving, as the 
custom is, what he had just been advancing. 
The first of these was no other than the 
wretched Charlotte, the servant-of-all-work. 
She was called to prove the arrival of Miss 
Carrington at the house iu Beaumont Street, 
and the fact of her residence there, which was 
done something in this wise. The first few 
preliminary questions as to her name — ^which. 
by the bye, was Grimes — ^her occupation, and 
the like, having been disposed of, the inquiry 
followed : 

^^Do you remember the day of Miss Car- 
rington's arrival ?" 

Witness. Yes, sir, I do. 
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Serjeant Probyn. You had many extra 
things to do, no doubt ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. When did the lady arrive ? 

Witness. In the evening, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. On the evening of the 
29th of November ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Probyn. Can you remember any 
circumstances connected with her arrival ? 

Witness. I was out when she arrived, sir. 
But I came back afterwards. 

Serjeant Probyn. And when you came back 
do you remember any thing of what was going 
on? Did every thing seem comfortable be- 
tween Miss Carrington and your mistress ? 

Witness. No, sir. Miss Carrington didn't 
seem to like any thing that was done for her, 
and complained a good deal. 

Serjeant Probyn. And your mistress was 
naturally enough a little irritated by so many 
complaints ? 

Witness. No, sir, she wasn't; she took it 
like a hangel. 

[At this unintentional rebuff there was some 
manifestation in the court of a tendency towards 
laughter ; it was at once suppressed, however.] 
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Serjeant Prohyn. Miss Carrington was ao- 
companied by a servant, was she not ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. 

Serjeant Prohyn. Did she seem as little 
satisfied as her mistress ? 

Witness. She was the wust of the two, sir. 

It was evidently the object of the Serjeant 
to prove that from the very first there had been 
a great amount of provocation inflicted on the 
unhappy GabrieUo: thus gaining more and more 
strengL of motive for the act of which it was 
his business to prove her guilty. 

" In fact," said the Serjeant, with that oflp- 
hand manner of taking things for granted which 
is so common among the brotherhood, — "in 
fact, they both provoked your mistress very 
much ?" 

" They was both very provoking, sir," re- 
plied the witness ; " but my mistress was that 
gentle and patient, that they couldn't make it 
out to quarrel with her." 

" You may stand down," said Serjeant Pro- 
byn. " Call the next witness." He had got 
all he could out of this last one ; and the poor 
faithful drudge had done less for him than he 
expected. 

The next witness was Jane Cantanker. 
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The greater part of what she Iiad to say is 
already known to us, and mncli of it need not 
be repeated. The whole body of her eyidenoe 
as eliminated by Serjeant Probyn was certainly 
of the most damnatory kind, and it was easy to 
see that it told not a little upon the jury. It 
was not diflGlcult to gain abundant proof of 
motive out of this witness. She seemed to 
remember every word that had ever dropped 
from Gabrielle's lips which could give the 
faintest indication of impatient feeHng towards 
her mistress, such as that which arose tram 
Miss Carrington's habit of making known all 
her wants, connected with the house arrange- 
ments, to Mr. rather than to Mrs. Penmore* 
All that she had overheard of the conversations 
between the husband and wife, when Mi% 
Carrington was the subject of their talk, was 
shamelessly reproduced ; and every little petu- 
lant expression used by Gabrielle — words 
spoken, some half ia fun, some without think- 
ing what they meant — ^were brought up here in 
court, and made to wear a serious, even a ma- 
lignant aspect. She did not care — ^this terrible 
and vindictive woman — ^how her evidence told 
against herself. She did not care who knew 
that she had listened at doors to conversations 
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wliicli she had no right to overhear. Let her 
but gain this point of bringing the woman 
whom she believed to be guilty to justice, and 
mankind might think of her — ^the instrument 
of vengeance — ^as mankind felt disposed. The 
force of her evidence was terrific; and when 
she came to speak of that scene with the photo- 
graph, in which she pretended that Gabrielle^s 
feelings of jealousy had been so powerftdly 
aroused — ^when she told of the sad scene at 
table on that last dreadful day, it was plain 
to all men that the case for the prosecution 
wore a terribly strong look. Between her 
readiness to tell, and the dexterousness with 
which the counsel for the prosecution drew her 
information from her, there came at last 
to be nothing left unsaid, while much that 
^ not said in so many words was artfuUy 
suggested. 

Some of her evidence was so powerful — 
seemed so convincing, in the very manner of 
its coming from her, that a passage here and 
there may perhaps be worth preserving, in 
order that the reader may be able to judge 
what sort of aspect this strange case wore to 
those who were present in court, as it went on 
from point to point. Seijeant Frobyn had of 
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course a "learned Mend" with liim, by whom 
much of the examining of the witnesses was 
conducted. Mr. Pry was a middle-aged junior, 
famed for his powers as an examiner and cross- 
examiner. He took Jane Cantanker in hand 
at an early period in her examination-in-chief. 
His questions, and the answers eliminated by 
them, were something of this sort : 

Mr. Pry. You remember, no doubt, the lead- 
ing incidents of the eyening of January 25 ? 

Witness. Yes, sir ; I remember every thing 
that took place (pronounced " every think"). 

Mr. Pry. "Will you be good enough to tell 
the jury what happened. 

Witness. I took my mistress up a cup of 
tea at about eight o'clock, when she seemed 
much in her usual healtli. I asked her per- 
mission to step out for a few minutes, which 
she gave immediate, saying that she would not 
want any thing of me now till tray-time, as we 
called it. My mistress never ate any thing 
with her tea, but had a light supper the last 
thing at night instead. I left her sitting quite 
comfortable in her easy-chair, and then I went 
out to make a few purchases, — some eggs for 
my mistress's supper, among the rest. I was out 
about an hour. When I came home I asked the 
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gurl Charlotte if my mistress's bell had rung ; 
and hearing that it had not, I did not go up to 
see after her, but did a bit of mending of my 
own, aiid then began to make the necessary 
preparations for getting ready the tray and 
that to take upstairs. 

Mr. Pry. It was not possible that any 
thing unusual might have got into the food, 
I suppose ? 

Witness. no, sir; I was always most 
particular about every thing that was intended 
for my mistress to eat or drink. 

Mr. Pry. Just so. You had no laudanum 
ever in your own possession, had you ? 

Witness. O dear no, sir; nothing of the 
sort. 

Mr. Pry. You may go on now with what 
you were teUing us, if you please. 

Witness. I was just finishing the eggs 
which I had been poaching, when I heard the 
dining-room door open, — ^it was but a little 
house we lived in, and you could hear in one 
room of it pretty well every thing that took 
place in any of the others — ^the door opened, 
and Mrs. Penmore's footsteps descending the 
kitchen stairs. It was very unusual for her 
to come into the kitchen, I wiU say that ; and I 
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looked at the gurl Charlotte and she looked at 
me haxd, as much as to say, ^' I wonder what's 
up now ?" 

Mr. Pry. You will tell the court what 
happened next as briefly as possible. 

Witness. Sir, I wish to be brief, but I 
thought you were wishftd to know all the par- 
ticulars from the beginning to the hend. 

Mr. Pry. So we are, no doubt. You were 
saying — 

Witness. I was saying that Mrs. Fenmore 
came down the stairs and into the kitchen, 
and began talking ingratiatory like, as if she'd 
some favour to ask. And so it seemed she had, 
for it came out presently that she wanted to be 
allowed to take my usual office upon her, and 
carry up my mistress's supper to her roonu 

At this point there seemed to be a slight 
movement in court, caused by people turning 
about to look at each other, with a shake of 
the head. There was also a whisper exchanged 
here and there. 

Mr. Pry. And did you consent to this ? 

Witness. No, sir, I did not. I said I had 
always been in the habits of taking it up my- 
self, and that I saw no reason for allowing 
any one else to do so. 
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Mr. Pry. And did the prisoner still con- 
tinue to urge you ? 

Witness. Yes, sir, she did. 

Mr. Pry. And was she very pressiQg about 
it? 

Witness. Yes, sir, she was ; she went on so, 
and pressed so hard, even taking the very tray 
out of my hands, as true as I am here, that I 
was almost forced to give way at last, which I 
did, but objecting all the time, and wondering 
too at her being so anxious about so small a 
matter ; and I stood at the foot of the stairs 
after she had gone up, half doubting even then 
whether I wouldn't follow her, and get the 
tray back again. But I was undecided like 
for the time, and I stopped where I was. As 
I stood there at the foot of the stairs, I heard 
the prisoner — (a word spoken with great relish) 
— going up, and heard the jingUng of the tray 
also, but it stopped when she got to the first- 
floor, and then she opened the drawing-room 
door and went in. 

Mr. Pry. Was that room on the same floor 
as the bedroom of the deceased ? 

Witness. No, sir ; it was on the floor below 
it She stopped in the drawing-room some 
time, and then— 
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Mr. Pry. How long do you suppose slie 
stopped there ? 

Witness. Well, sir, it's difficult to say, but 
I should think three or four minutes. After 
that I heard her come out, and once more be- 
gin ascending the stairs which led to my mis- 
tress's room. Then she paused again a little 
while, and then she lapped at the door and 
went in. (The witness seemed agitated here, 
and stopped for breath.) 

Mr. Pry. After that, I suppose you heard 
nothing more. 

Witness. I know nothing more, sir, till the 
time came when my mistress's bell rung, and 
I went upstairs to answer it. 

Mr. Pry. And did you find the prisoner in 
the room with the deceased ? 

Witness. Yes, sir ; but she left almost im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Pry. And you remained behind ? 

Witness. Yes, sir. I remained with my 
mistress, except for a very short interval, till 
she went to bed. 

Mr. Pry. Do you remember any remark 
she may have made on that evening — any 
thing in connection with the refreshments of 
which she had been partaking ? 
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Witness. Yes, sir. Slie made an allusion to 
the porter, wliicli, in consequence of previous 
complaints, I had got at a new public-house. 
She said that it had a very nasty taste. 

Mr. Pry. Were those her exact words ? 

Witness. They were, sir, her very words. 
A " very nasty taste," she says. 

Mr. Fry. Had you any suspicions, now, at 
this time ? 

Witness. No, sir ; none in the least. 

Mr. Pry. So little so, that you cleaned the 
dishes and washed out the jug which had con- 
tained the food and drink provided for the ' 
deceased lady's supper? 

Witness. Yes, sir. I washed them up, as I 
was in the habit of doing, as soon as I brought 
them downstairs, and whHe my mistress was 
preparmg for bei 

Mr. Pry. How long were you absent from 
her? 

Witness. From twenty minutes to half an 
hour. 

Mr. Pry. Did you notice any thing re- 
markable about your mistress ? 

Witness. She seemed very sleepy and 
drowsy like. 

A Juryman — the same who took the co- 
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pious notes— here interposed to inquire who- 
ther it was eyer the case that porter was adul- 
terated inth landaniim ; but he was met with 
the objection that such adulteration would 
scarcely pay, inasmuch as any preparation of 
opium that could be used for the purpose 
would be very much more expensive than the 
best legitimate materials which could be made 
uise of in the manufacture of beer. 

The reader will not fail to perceive how 
close and complete this evidence was. It was 
terrible to see what a suspicious aspect that 
act of takiQg up the deceased lady's supp^ 
wore when it came there to be spoken of as a 
matter of evidence given in a court of justice. 
Nor was this testimony rendered less terrible 
by the manner of its delivery. Of the animus 
entertained by the witness towards the ac- 
cused there could be no doubt; every time 
that the word " prisoner" was used a notice- 
able expression of triumph declaring itself on 
the witness's countenance. 

It was now time for the cross-examination 
to begin. But for that we shall require a new 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE SCALE TUK^S THIS WAY AND THAT. 

It has been seen already that Gilbert Pemnore 
had not approached the arduous task which he 
had set himself without seeking and obtaining 
such assistance as he felt might really be of 
use to him. It has already been mentioned 
that during the time that he had been in the 
habit of attending court, Gilbert had madia 
some acquaintances among his brethren of the 
robe. One of these, a man older than Pen- 
more, and of some considerable experience, 
had volunteered, on first hearing of the pro- 
jected defence, to assist him in any way in his 
power ; and to him Gilbert had confided the 
task of cross-examining such witnesses as it 
might be deemed advisable to subject to that 
ordeal. So when the examination-in-chief of 
Jane Cantanker had come to an end, this gen- 
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tleman — ^whose name, as the reader perhaps 
remembers, was Steel— rose in his place, and 
begging her to remain in the witness-box a 
few minutes longer, proceeded to ask her cer- 
tain questions, somewhat to the foUowing 
purpose : 

" You remarked just now," he said, "that 
the deceased seemed very drowsy and sleepy 
when you went upstairs to assist her in going 
to bed?" 

" Yes, sir, I did." 

" Now, wiU you tell me whether you have 
not sometimes observed this before ?" 

The witness hesitated a little here, and 
seemed inclined to avoid the question. 

"Well," she said at last, "I suppose every 
body shows a little drowsiness now and then, 
just at bedtime." 

"Yes, but at other times — not at bed- 
time. Have you not sometimes observed this 
tendency to drowsiness in your mistress?" 

At this question Serjeant Probyn and Mr. 
Pry were observed to whisper together a good 
deal. It had just begun to dawn upon them 
in what direction the defence would turn. 

The witness hesitated a good deal in her 
answers. " N — ^n — ^no, she did not know that 
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she had observed any thing of the sort — ^no- 
thing out of the way." 

" Nothing out of the way, eh ? But still 
you have observed such a thing now and 
then." 

"Hejr mistress was sleepy sometimes," the 
witness said; " most people were." 

"What can we gather of the nature of evi- 
dence as given in court from the reports which 
appear of the different trials? The manner, 
nay the look even of a witness is sometimes, 
as fax as the conviction of the jury goes, a 
form of evidence of the greatest importance; 
and many decisions which astonish us on paper 
would surprise us not at all if we had been 
present in court while the case in question 
was being tried. The impression left on the 
minds of those before whom Jane Cantanker 
spoke was that she was very much imder- 
stating the truth in her answers. The next 
question was what the schoolmen call a " cru- 
cial" one. 

'' Have you ever known your mistress take 
any thing to make her sleepy ?" 

"I don't know what you mean, sir." 

"Don't you? Well, I will put it more 
plainly then," said Mr. SteeL "Did you ever 

VOL. II. p 
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know your mistress to take laudanum, or any 
other form of opium ?" 

The witness waited a moment. " No, sir ; 
certainly not," she said, with something of 
indignation. But Mr. Steel had not done 
yet. 

" Did you ever know your mistress to have 
laudanum or any other form of opium in her 
possession ?" This question after a suggestion 
by Gilbert. 

Again that pause which invested the an- 
swer when it came with so much of insin- 
cerity. " I suppose every one has had some- 
thing of the sort in the house at some time or 
other." 

" Yes, yes, no doubt ; but I want to know 
if your mistress ever had it ?" 

"She had some once — a little," said the 
woman sullenly. 

"0, ^she had some once.' How did you 
come to be aware of that fact ?" 

" I saw some on the chimney-piece in her 
bed-room when I went to call her one morn- 
ing." 

" And how much may there have been ?" 

" I can't say certainly. It was a small 
bottle, and about half full." 
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"Was your mistress particularly difficult 
to arouse tliat morning ?" 

"She was always rather heavy in the 
morning. It's some people's nature." 

"And on this particular morning she was 
not especially so ?" 

" I don't remember. Nothing remarkable, 
I should say." 

" Did your mistress say any thing to you 
on the subject of the bottle of laudanum ?" 

" She asked me what I was looking at." 

" Did she seem to be displeased that you 
had observed it ?" 

"Well — rather — perhaps;" with great 
hesitation. 

" / Eather !' Come, you must know." 

" I can't say with certainty." All these 
answers were given with the most dogged 
sullenness. 

" Why, how long ago was it ?" 

"0, it may have been a month or six 
weeks before her death." 

" Did your mistress leave the bottle where 
it was after she had noticed that you had 
observed it ?" 

" No." 

"What did she do with it, then?" 
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" She got out of bed and put it away.'^ 
" And where did she put it ?" 
" She thrust it into the bosom of her dress- 
ing-gown, as far as I can remember. I left 

« 

the room soon after, and saw no more of it." 

" Now, Jane Cantanker," Mr. Steel re- 
sumed, very seriously, "I have one more 
question to ask you. Is this the only occasion 
on which you have observed laudanum or any 
other preparation of opium to be in the posses- 
sion of the deceased ?" 

The witness waited some seconds, and then 
replied : 

"Yes, that was the only occasion." 
The witness was then told that she might 
leave the box. She seemed much agitated 
and not a little exhausted by the length and 
arduousness of the examination through which 
she had passed. 

The next person examined was the surgeon 
to the police force. Dr. Giles. He deposed to 
having been sent for hastily to the house in 
Beaumont Street. The deceased was quite 
dead when he arrived; had been so for per- 
haps two hours, more or less. He directed 
that the body should be left just as it was 
till he could return and make a post-mortem 
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examination, and he especially intimated a 
wish that nothing should be done that might 
remove the smell of opium, which was very 
obvious, from deceased's mouth. That injunc- 
tion was given, because he thought the presence 
of such smell was an important indication in 
the case. "When he returned in the afternoon 
he was accompanied by a friend, and they 
proceeded at once to investigate the cause of 
death. He then went into all the medical 
details of the case, stating at length, and with 
many technicalities, how he had examined the 
different organs of the deceased, how they 
were, on the whole, healthy, though there 
were indications of such a tendency to un- 
soundness, or rather weakness, he would say, 
about the heart as would render the deceased 
particularly susceptible to the fatal effects of 
opium, or probably any other narcotic influ- 
ence. There was nothing there, however, to 
be the cause of death. The deceased might 
have lived for years with a heart in that state 
— ^but for the opium. That was the cause of 
death, beyond a doubt. He had examined the 
stomach very carefully. There were the re- 
mains of a meal found in it, and there was, 
moreover, a certain amount of porter or stout. 
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In that lie had detected unmistakable indica- 
tions of the presence of opium — ^he should 
say in the form of laudanum. There "was 
sufficient to cause death, especially in a person 
whose heart was in the condition in which he 
had described the heart of deceased to be. 
He had no hesitation in stating his firm con- 
viction, founded on considerable professional 
experience, that in this case the cause of death 
was the opium which he had found in the 
body of deceased. He spoke yery confidently. 
This gentleman's opinion was entirely cor- 
roborated by his colleague, who had assisted 
him in the examination. There was no doubt 
in his mind either that the deceased lady had 
died from the effects of poisoning by opium. 

The chemist who sold the laudanum to 
Gabrielle was next placed in the box. He 
simply repeated what the reader has already 
heard, mentioning the quantity sold, what it 
was required for, and the date of the transac- 
tion. He, moreover, identified the bottle 
which was found in Mrs. Penmore's box as one 
which had come from his estabUshment. 

The evidence of the cause of death was 
thus made complete. Moreover, the existence 
of the poison, by which the deceased lady died, 
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in the possession of the prisoner, was proved ; 
and it had also been shown that abundant 
opportoiity of administering such poison had 
been afforded to the accnsed on the night pre- 
ceding Miss Carrington's death. It remained 
to strengthen — ^though, indeed, it hardly ap- 
peared necessary — ^the evidence as to motive. 
With this view some of the late Miss Car- 
rington's Mends— some of those residing at 
the neighbonring boarding-house— were next 
called. 

Captain Eawlings Scraper was placed in 
the witness-box, and duly sworn. 

Mr. Pry. You are a captain in Her Ma- 
jesty's service ? 

Witness. I am. 

Mr. Pry. At present on half-pay ? 

Witness. I beg to state that that is also the 
ease. 

Mr. Pry. You were acquainted with the 
late Miss Carrington ? 

Witness. Yes, I was. Indeed, I may say 
that I was well acquainted with her. 

Mr. Pry. You were doubtless in the habit 
at different times of conversing with her on 
a great variety of topics ? 

Witness. O yes, a great variety. In feet, I 
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may say a great variety. I was, it may be in- 
teresting to the court to know, in the habit of 
giving her advice — ^which she was good enough 
to say she valued very highly — on a great 
many subjects : as to the distribution, or rather 
the investment, of her property; as to the 
purchase of such small quantities of wine as 
she might have need of; or even on matters of 
a hygienic nature, diet being a subject— 

The younger of the two judges on the 
bench here interposed, and remarked that this 
evidence was hardly relevant. Mr. Pry took the 
hint, and brought his man back with all speed. 

Mr. Pry. I will not trouble you just now, 
Captain Scraper, to give us your views upon 
diet, which I have no doubt are valuable 
enough in themselves. What I wish to ask 
you is, whether on any occasion you have 
heard the deceased lady make allusion to 
any thing unpleasant in connection with the 
relations which existed between herself and 
the prisoner ? 

Witness. I really am unable at this mo- 
ment to recollect. 

Mr. Pry. Perhaps you will try to tax your 
memory a little more closely? 

Witness. I believe I have heard Miss Car- 
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xington remark that some of the household 
arrangements in Beaumont Street were not 
quite to her taste, and that when she had 
made objection to these, it had led more than 
once to difference of opinion. Indeed — ^now I 
think of it — I have heard Miss Carrington 
say that when she had alluded in the presence 
of Mrs. Penmore to some advice which I my- 
self had given to the deceased, it was not well 
received. 

Mr. Pry. ' Not well received ;' just so — a 
carping spirit shown, no doubt ? 

Witness. No doubt. I am not able to say 
with certainty, but no doubt. I am always 
very cautious how I commit myself to any 
thing which I have not actually heard with 
my own ears, having in the course of my long 
experience of military life, a life in which 
gossip and — 

Mr. Pry, again admonished by the judge, 
intimated to the captain at this point that the 
court would not trouble him to relate his mili- 
tary experiences, and was about to suggest his 
withdrawal from the box, when Mr. Steel for 
the other side stood up and expressed his wish 
to ask the witness a question before he left 
the box. 
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Mr. Steel. Have you ever, Captain Scraper, 
in the course of your friendly intercourse with 
the late Miss Carrington, observed any thing 
remarkable about her — any tendency, for in- 
stance, to. great changeableness, at one time 
being sleepy and heavy, and at another un- 
usually excited or irritable ? 

The captain stated without much circum- 
locution that he had observed such changes of 
mood in the course of his acquaintance, and 
that he had even commented on it to intimate 
friends. 

Miss Preedy, a resident, as it may perhaps 
be remembered, in the same house with Cap- 
tain Scraper, folly corroborated the evidence 
given by that gentleman ; and also when 
under cross-examination bore a similar testi- 
mony to the strange variations in the late 
Miss Carrington's bearing and demeanour at 
different times. As the evidence was getting 
to be rather strong on this particular point, 
this lady was subjected to re - examination 
when her cross-examination was over. She 
was re-examined by Serjeant Probyn. 

The Serjeant. You state that you have ob- 
served a great variation of manner in your late 
friend on certain occasions. Will you be good 
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enoTigli to infonn the court exactly what you 
mean by that statement ? 

Witness. I hardly know. It is difficult to 
explain what I mean. 

The Serjeant. Are you quite sure that you 
understand what you mean yourself? 

Witness. I don't know, I'm sure. I think 
my meaning was that she was a little flighty 
and odd sometimes. You couldn't depend 
upon always finding her in the same mood. 
She would be different at different times. 

The Serjeant. And will you tell me, Miss 
Preedy, standing in that solemn position in 
which you are placed, that you ever knew any 
one who was not different at different times ? 
Eeally, my lords, I must contend that this is 
but a desultory and gossiping kind of evidence, 
and hardly fit in a case of such awful importance 
to occupy the time of the court or the attention 
of the jury. 

The court ruled, however, that it was le^- 
timate evidence, and that it should be taken 
for what it was worth. The witness was then 
permitted to stand down. And now there re- 
mained but two more witnesses to be examined 
to make the case for the prosecution complete. 
The first of these was the policeman who had 
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been employed to searcli the room occupied by 
the prisoner in fte lonse in Beamnont Steel 
He was placed in the box immediately, and 
examined by the junior counsel for the prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Pry. You were directed, I believe, to 
search the premises in Beaumont Street, with 
a view of ascertaining if there were any indi- 
cations of the poison called laudanum having 
recently been in the possession of tiie prisoner? 

Witness. Yes, sir. Me and another consta- 
ble of the same division was told off for that 
duty. 

Mr. Pry. Will you tell the jury what you 
discovered? 

Witness. Well, sir, for a long time we 
couldn't find what we were in search of. We 
looked through all the drawers and in the 
cupboards, and every place we could think oi, 
till at last my mate he caught sight of a box 
that was stowed away under the bed, and pull- 
ing it out and finding it looked, we had to 
make application for the key ; and that being 
handed over, and every thing taken out of the 
box, — ^miscellaneous articles of all kinds, — ^we 
found at the bottom of every- thing the bottle 
we were looking for. 
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Mr. Pry. The bottle produced just now in 
court and identified by the chemist who sold it 
—Mr. Cook ? 

Witness. The same, sir. 

Cross-examined hy Mr. Steel. Were you 
the constable who went to the shop of Mr. 
Cook to make inquiry as to whether he had 
sold some laudanum recently to the accused ? 

Witness. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. Steel. Did he say any thing to you as 
to any caution he had given to the purchaser 
when he sold the laudanum ? 

Witness: Yes, sir; he said that it was 
always his custom when he sold such poisonous 
drugs to caution the parties buying them to 
keep them out of the way in ^ some place of 
security. 

The other witness to be examined was the 
solicitor who had been in the habit of attend- 
ing to Miss Carrington's affairs. He deposed 
that the deceased lady had died intestate, and. 
that he possessed the draft of a will drawn up 
in accordance with the wishes of the deceased, 
by which her property was bequeathed to some 
distant relations with whom she had formerly 
resided. That will had never been signed, 
and was mere waste-paper. The husband of 
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the prisoner and Ms brothers and sister were 
next of kin to the late Miss Carrington ; and 
there being no valid will, her property wonld 
be divided among them. It was elicited in 
cross-examination, however, that the husband 
of the accused had refused under the circum- 
stances to accept his share of the property, 
having made it over to the persons named in 
the invalid will. 

This statement seemed to make a con- 
siderable sensation in court. The last witness 
had been examined for the prosecution, doubt- 
less with the view of proving an additional 
motive for the crime with which Mrs. Pen- 
more was charged in her desire to secure the 
share in Miss^ Carrington's property, which 
would fall to her and her husband should the 
deceased die intestate. The fact which was 
elicited in cross-examination caused the evi- 
dence of this witness to be, in point of fact, 
fevourable to the defence. 

Serjeant Probyn now rose, intimated that he 
had no more witnesses to examine, and that : 

This was the case for the prosecution. 

It is hoped that all this time the reader 
has kept before him two figures, of such pre- 
eminent interest that the eyes of all persons in 
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court were continiially returning to them 
througliout the trial. First, that poor little, 
forlorn, helpless woman sitting in the dock, 
motionless, with hands joined in her lap, and 
imderstanding but faintly much that has been 
going on ; and next, the pale, anxious-looking 
young advocate in the barristers' quarter, on 
whom nothing has been lost throughout — ^no, 
not so much as a word, and who has sat watch- 
ing and waiting, eager for the conflict to be- 
gin in which he is to fight a Poutrance for a 
life more precious to him than aught else in 
the world. 

The progress of the trial was now sus- 
pended for a few minutes to give an oppor- 
tunity of taking refreshment to those persons 
who needed it. Among the persons gathered 
together to watch the issue of this exciting 
case there was at this time a great buzz of 
talking. The remarks, which during the pro- 
gress of the trial could only be made in a 
hurried, half - intelligible whisper, were now 
allowed a free vent ; and speculations as to the 
direction which the case was taking abounded 
on all sides. At this time it seemed to most 
men that the prospects of the defence looked 
very bad indeed. The evidence on the other 
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side was really, as it appeared, overwhelming 
and impregnable. The line about to be taken 
by the defence had already been plainly indi- 
cated by the nature of the cross-examination 
to which Jane Cantanker and Captain Scraper 
had been subjected. The issue of such cross- 
examination had been, to some extent, favour- 
able to the defence, but a very small advance 
only had been gained. An hypothesis had 
been to a certain extent set up, and had to 
some small extent received support. It had been 
proved that the deceased lady had once, though 
some time previous to her death, had laudanum 
in her possession; and two witnesses had 
stated their impression that they had observed 
certain characteristics about the conduct of the 
deceased lady which might possibly, but which 
it was equally possible might not^ have resulted 
jBrom the practice of taking opium. If the 
defence had no more conclusive proof with 
which to back up their theory than this that 
had appeared, there would be but little chance 
for its successftd issue. 

Such were the speculations with which all 
persons assembled in the court-house of the 
Old Bailey on the day whose events we are 
describing were occupying themselves during 
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the brief period which had — ^at this stage of 
the trial — ^been allowed to elapse before that 
second part of it, which was so eageriy antici- 
pated by all that great assembly, commenced. 

The interval was a short one, and very 
soon the nsher of the court was once again 
proclaiming silence, as the judges resumed 
their seats, and all those officially employed 
about the place settled themselves anew to 
their respective functions. 

The injunction of the usher was obeyed 
with a singular alacrity. The hum of talk 
among the assembled spectators ceased in an 
instant. The members of the public press, 
who had been busily employed a moment be- 
fore in comparing their reports of all that had 
taken place, helping each other wherever 
there was any hiatus or doubtful passage, 
dropped silent into their respective seats ; even 
the lavryers, who had been talking so eagerly 
among themselves, bandying from one to an- 
other the last piece of news, true or otherwise, 
which was in circulation about this strange 
cause, — even these gentlemen ceased for the 
moment to utter so much as a whisper. 

There was a great silence in the court as 
a young man, dressed in the costume of an 
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advocate, and deadly pale, rose from his seat 
among the benches assigned to the barristers, 
and glancing once at some papers which he 
held in his hand, prepared to address the jury. 
At the moment when the yonng advocate 
stood np, the prisoner in the dock suffered hel* 
head to fall somewhat forwarder on her breast, 
and her hands, which were folded in her lap, 
clasped each other more tightly than before. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



gabeielle's champion. 



The excitement now was very great. There 
was not an usher — ^nay, there was not an 
errand-boy employed about the court who did 
not know under what extraordinary circum- 
stances the counsel for the defence was to 
carry that defence through, and what a stake 
he had depending on its issue. The fact that 
Gilbert had risen to speak was whispered from 
one to another of those persons, many in num- 
ber, who were unable to see all that was going 
on, till in time it even reached the crowd 
that was gathered outside. The sharp youth 
who always takes a prominent part in such an 
assembly and on such an occasion, and who 
*ay, L the stupiSe* of men nit to hi™, 
caught at the intelligence with avidity. 

" He's on his legs !" said the sharp youth. 

"Who is?" inquired his obtuse neighbour. 

" Why, 'er 'usband." 
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" What's lie on his legs for? What's he 
going to do ?" 

" Why, to speak for the defence to be sure," 
said the sharp yonth, who was an habitu^ of 
the court, and as well acquainted with all its 
business and phraseology as a Drury-Laae boy 
with the technicalities of the stage. 

"What I can't make out," said the stupid 
man, " is what call he has to speak about it." 

" Why, stupid," retorted the superior mind, 
" can't you understand he's the counsel for the 
defence ? He's a defending her." 

" Lawyer's wife in trouble," remarked the 
stupid man ; " well, that is a start." 

"Ah, I should think it was too," and with 
that the precocious youth abandoned his Mend, 
and pressed forward in search of more intelli- 
gence. 

Gilbert Penmore then rose to address the 
jury, in the midst of a silence which seemed 
something more than negative. He was 
deadly pale. For a while things swerved be- 
fore his eyes, and he spoke at first in a very low 
key. Perhaps no human being was ever be- 
fore placed ia a position of such severe and 
intolerable trial. 
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The counsel for the defence began by 
making a few preliminary remarks on the pe- 
culiar relation in which he stood towards the 
accused. It was a case in all probability alto- 
gether without precedent. He hoped, how- 
ever, that no one in court would be prejudiced 
against what he had to say through taking a 
false view of tHis that he was doing. ." Could 
I sit by inactive," he said, "and see another 
risking the life of the accused, by handling her 
cause in what might appear to me an incom- 
plete or defective manner? Could I bear to 
see Q, point neglected that might seem to me 
a point on which things of infinite importance 
hinged ? Could I bear to see an opportunity 
missed, or a mistake — even a sHght one — 
made ? Suppose that usage is against me, as 
it may be, is that a thing to consider in a case 
of life and death ? If I had been a physician, 
and had seen the accused assailed by mortal 
disease, should I not have sought to come be- 
tween her and its fatal result ? If I had been 
a soldier, should I not before all other soldiers 
have interposed to save her from violence ? But 
above all things, if I must needs apologise for 
this that I am doing, I will say that there is 
one reason, above and beyond all others, why 
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I, and I only, should seek to conduct the defence 
of the accused; and that is that I, and I alone, 
know her to be innocent This it is that gives 
to me, who am versed but little in the arts of 
pleading, an advantage of incalculable value 
over any one else, however great his natural 
ability or his acquired experience ; this it is 
that arms me thrice over for the conflict of to- 
day, and enables me to contend with a force 
which is the most irresistible of all force — ^the 
consciousness of a just and upright cause." 

All eyes were rivetted on the young lawyer; 
but if any had looked to where the prisoner 
sat, they might have observed that her head was 
somewhat raised as these words were spoken, 
and that something like a smile of heavenly 
radiance illuminated her features, 

" I wish to deal with this case," continued 
Gilbert, " as far as may be as a lawyer in the 
strictest sense of the word, and to prove to the 
satisfaction of the jury every thing that I ad- 
vance. I would make no appeal — ^we thank 
Heaven there is no need — ^to the mercy and 
leniency of those who hear me, but simply and 
entirely to their sense of justice. Let that 
sense be kept on the alert throughout this 
defence, from this moment till the last witness 
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th^t I shall call shall have finished the last 
word of his evidence. Then neither my client 
nor I will have any thing to fear. 

" It has been proved beyond a doubt that 
the cause of death in the case before the court 
was poison. This may be admitted at once ; 
and further, that the poison in question was 
laudanum, or some form of opium, acting on 
a frame peculiarly predisposed, owing to its 
organisation, to be influenced by this drug. 
This being granted, the question which remains 
to .be answered is : By whom was that drug 
given to the deceased ? Three different hypo- 
theses might here be set up as to the person 
by whom the poison had been administered. 
There were three different hands by which 
that poisonous matter might have been con- 
veyed to the lips of the deceased. Indeed, 
there were but three human beings who could 
have administered the poison. These three 
persons were, Jane Cantanker, the" — ^here his 
voice faltered — " the accused at the bar, and 
— ^the deceased lady herself. 

"As to the first of these persons," con- 
tinued Gilbert, collecting himself by a violent 
effort, " she has remained from the first un- 
accused, unsuspected. No one seems to have 
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thouglit it possible that suspicion could attach 
to her. Indeed, the truth is that there is no 
case against her at all. There would be no 
motive to induce her to be guilty of such an 
act. She would have sustained loss instead of 
gain by her mistress's death. She had no 
poison in her possession, and every thing has 
gone to prove her intense affection for her 
mistress and devotion to her service. Any 
theory serving to connect her, then, with the 
poisoning of the deceased may be dismissed 
at once. 

"With regard to the second person to 
whom it was possible for suspicion to attach 
in this case, and on whom it has fallen very 
heavily, — her it will be less easy to clear, 
though that also shall be done, as I firmly 
believe, to the satisfaction of all here present. 

"And first with regard to the evidence 
against the accused; there is not one single 
fact that has been adduced here this day of 
which I am prepared for one moment to dis- 
pute the accuracy. It is all true. The infer- 
ences that have been deduced from those facts 
alone- are false. But I will go farther than 
this, and admit that the circumstantial evir 
dence in this case is damnatory in the extreme, 
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Nand points with fearful force, at first sight, to 
the guilt of the accused. And this evidence 
is, as I have said, true. I am not going to 
dispute one point of it from beginning to end, 
and yet I believe that I shall be able to prove 
beyond a doubt that it is all compatible with 
the entire innocence of the accused. It is 
true, then, as the evidence has shown, that 
differences between her and the deceased lady 
did arise from time to time during their inter- 
course, and that the accused was subjected to 
such provocation as might very well have 
been supposed to lead to considerable ill-feel- 
ing on her part towards the deceased. It 
is not for me to dwell upon the faults of the 
dead, unless with a view to the preservation 
of the living ; but the fact of such provocation 
having existed is beyond a doubt. It is true 
also that, besides the motive of revenge which 
such provocation might well have awakened 
in some natures, there appgars at first sight to 
have been another reason why the accused 
should desire the death of the late Miss Car- 
rington — ^the pecuniary gain, namely, which 
might possibly arise from her leaving the 
world so suddenly that, having no warning 
to prepare her affairs, she would probably die 
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intestate — a circumstance which would be in- 
directly highly profitable to the accused. It 
is true that there is thus abundant motLye 
proved for such an act as that which she is 
charged with committing. Moreover, it is 
true that the accused went out of the way, — 
and this on the evening of the day on which 
there had been a serious disagreement between 
her and the deceased, — went out of her way 
to gain an opportunity of conveying to the de- 
ceased food and drink in which poison might 
easily have been concealed; that there was 
even delay sufficient in the conveyance of 
such meat and drink to her for whom it was 
prepared to have allowed of its being qualified 
in the deadly manner which has been sug- 
gested. It is true that, after swallowmg that 

m 

food and drink to which the accused had had 
such free access, the death took place, the 
circumstances of which the trial is now inves- 
tigating; and that a certain quantity of the 
Tery poison by whicli the deceased died was 
found in the possession of the accused. It 
is true that this poison was concealed out of 
sight, and that to all appearance an attempt 
was made by the accused to place the bottle 
which had held the poison where no human 
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eye was likely to light on it. All this is true ; 
and yet^ oyerwhelming as such an amount and 
such a force of eyidence seems, I shall yet be 
able to prove to you — yes, prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt — ^that these things do truly 
and undoubtedly, in this case, co-exist with 
the most complete innocence on the part of 
the accused, in thought and word and deed." 

Here once more there was a short silence, 
of which every one present seemed to take 
advantage to draw a long breath. The ad- 
vocate for the defence appeared to gain addi- 
tional strength now with every word that he 
Tittered, and the hesitation which had marked 
the commencement of his address was rapidly 
disappearing. Presently he went on : 

"Now as to motive and the ill-feeling 
towards the deceased attributed to the accused. 
We have already seen, by the testimony of 
the servant Charlotte Grimes, who Uved with 
her, that she was long-suffering and hard to 
be provoked; and this I shall be able to corro- 
borate with other evidence, proving that she 
was never given to quarrelling or ill-feeling, 
and was of an exceptionably kind and affec- 
tionate disposition. It must be admitted that 
the accused was at times provoked beyond all 
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measure, and to such a degree, that we should 
justly accuse any person of want of heart and 
feeling who could always remain calm and 
unirritated under such extreme provocation. 
I trust I shall be able to prove to the jury 
that such irritation as may have been caUed 
up by the circumstances under which the 
accused was pfaced was of a very momentary 
kind, and whoUy inconsistent with the deep 
malignant feeling which the commission of 
such a crime as that under the consideration 
of the jury would imply. It is undoubtedly 
imfortimate that in the accounts of such dis- 
agreements as I have spoken of we have heard 
only the evidence of one powerfully biased in 
favour of the deceased. Nor can we hear 
other; the only other person who was ever 
present on such occasions being precluded from 
giving evidence as a witness. This is unfor- 
tunate; for clear from all suspicion in this 
case as Jane Cantanker certainly is, it must 
yet be owned that, as a witness, she has shown 
herself to be under the influence of very bitter 
feeling towards the accused. 

"And now as to the conveying of that 
meat and drink to the deceased lady, — ^is there 
no view of that act possible but a suspicious 
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one ? Might it not happen that the accused, 
conscious that an unpleasant scene had taken 
place that day, and that words had passed 
between herself and deceased, might wish to 
explain what she had said — ^to show that she 
had spoken hastily, and with no intention to 
wound? Might she not under these circum- 
stances wish to pay some little attention to 
the deceased — ^wish for some excuse for going ' 
up to her room to exchange some Mendly 
words with her, and say 'good-night'? Is 
this too much to suppose ? Is it too much to 
suppose, again, that in taking that food upstairs 
the accused might turn aside into a room 
which lay on her road to gain breath, or even 
to collect herself a little before entering upon 
a scene which was likely to prove of a some- 
what embarrassing nature ? 

" Then, again, the possession by the accused 
of a certain amount of the very poison by 
which the deceased lady is proved to have 
died, — is this really so damnatory a circum- 
stance as it at first appears ? Let it be re- 
membered what that poison was. Let it be 
remembered that this is no case of poisoning 
by strychnine, by antimony, by arsenic, or any 
other of those terrible drugs which only che- 
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mists or other professional perspns may with 
propriety be expected to keep by them. 
Opium in all its forms, let it be remem- 
bered, is a medicine, and a medicine capable 
of exercising the most benign and soothing 
influences in certain cases of pain and unrest; 
a medicine used externally as well as inter- 
nally every day; and one — ^and to this I would 
call special attention — ^to be found, to some ex- 
tent, in the medicine-chests of— at a moderate 
computation — half the families in England. 
This fact cannot be too much insisted upon. 
The existence of some poisons in the posses- 
sion of an unprofessional person would be in 
itself a suspicious circumstance ; but the pos- 
session of the poison called laudanum is not a 
suspicious circumstance for the reasons I have 
given. As to its being hid away so careftdly 
in this case, that may have been simply, as we 
have seen, owing to an over-exactitude in obey- 
ing the injunction of the chemist who sold the 
drug, and who requested that it might be 
kept in some place of security. It was evi- 
dently an excess of caution which led to the 
very elaborate concealment of the bottle where 
no one could light upon it by accident; and 
no uncommon caution either — ^the very look of 
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that formidable word "poison," as it shows 
conspicuous on the label of the bottle, being 
calculated to inspire an extreme fear lest the 
drug so inscribed should get into careless or 
dangerous hands. Considered thus, it will 
surely appear that this act, this hiding away 
of the poison-bottle, which has seemed so sus- 
picious a thing, may be accounted for more 
easily than might, at first sight, be supposed 
possible ; and much as those who desire to see 
an innocent person clear from all suspicioji 
may regret that this concealment of the lau- 
danum was ever attempted, it will surely yet 
be apparent to all such, after a little reflec- 
tion, that there is in reality nothing in this act 
which may not be accoimted for by causes 
consistent in all respects with the innocence 
of the accused. There are some words which 
have an alarming sound in themselves, and 
which spread a sort of panic wherever they ap- 
pear ; and such words as " poison" and " lau- 
danum" are among them. To most men, and 
to women more especially, there is something 
ominous and almost terrible about such words; 
and though this feeling may possibly be both 
ftmciful and unjustifiable, I would submit that 
it is none the less a most natural and widely- 
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diflFused instinct. But I go farther in connec- 
tion with this subject than I have done ; and 
instead of asking whether it is not possible tc 
explain this act, which has been turned to the 
disadvantage of the accused, in such a manner 
as to prove that it is compatible with a belief 
in her innocence, I will ask rather whether it 
is not almost a proof, indirectly, of her inno- 
cence ? For is it not almost a certain thing 
that any one who had been guilty would have 
destroyed this bottle and obliterated all traces 
of its existence, instead of keeping by her 
what might be so likely to prove a dangerous 
piece of evidence against herself in the event — 
a most probable one — of its being discovered ? 
" It has been my desire in what I have 
hitherto said to show that all this weight of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which has been brought 
forward to support the present charge is yet — 
strong as I admit that it is — capable of two in- 
terpretations ; and therefore it is that I have 
gone into the particulars of the case against 
the accused. And, indeed, it must be that 
this evidence is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. It must be that the innocence of the 
accused is reconcilable with the facts which 
have been laid before the court; for though 
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it is true that all things took place as has 
been shown this day, it is equally true that 
she who is accused of this crime nm not com- 
mit IT, nor entertain the very thought of it 
in her heart. But I need dwell no longer on 
this theme ; iadeed, it would be waste of time 
to do so, when I have proof to offer the jury 
— ^proof of the strongest and most irrefiragable 
kind — ^that the poison by which Diana Car- 
rington died was administered by another hand 
than that of the accused. By whom, then, 
was it administered, is the next question. .My 
answer is ready. 

"I assert, without a moment's hesitation, 
that the poison by which the deceased lady 
met her death was taken by herself, of her 
own free will; and that, moreover, without 
any thought that what she did might have a 
fatal result, or any intention of self-destruc- 
tion." 

Gilbert paused for a moment at this point, 
and a deep breath of something almost like relief 
seemed to come simultaneously from the whole 
assembly of human beings gathered together 
in court that day. The appearance and bear- 
ing of the accused had told much in her favour 
with all present, and any announcement which 
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promised to dissipate the dreadful cloud whicli 
himg over her was very welcome. The barris- 
ters whispered together; and even the judicial 
calmness of the bench did not seem altogether 
proof against the natural curiosity which the 
last words of the counsel for the defence were 
calculated to awaken. 

He went on: — "Gentlemen of the jury, 
what I have just stated is no mere assertion. 
I have evidence to give that shall bear out 
every word I have said. I shall shortly call 
before you for examination a witness whom 
the facts of this case have only just reached, 
and who now has only heard of it — ^to use 
the common phrase — ^by accident. At the ele- 
venth hour this witness has come forward in 
time to save a life which, perhaps, without his 
testimony might have been sacrificed. He has 
come forward to testify that he has for some 
time past been in the habit of supplying the 
deceased lady with laudanum; that he did 
so under the impression that she required [it 
mainly for external use, and that she was liable 
to suffering which made its use necessary 
to her. She had this poison from him for the 
last time on the day before that on which she 
expired. The fact that he was ignorant of her 
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name, and the strange life and liabits of this 
witness— something of which, no doubt, wiU 
come out under examination — ^have been the 
causes which have led to his being thus long 
in coming forward with evidence of such ex- 
treme importance ; just as it is certain that 
the fact of his not having been visited by the 
agents of the police when investigating the 
case is to be attributed to the circumstance 
that he is not, strictly speaking, a chemist, 
but a herbalist and seedsman ; while the shop 
which he keeps is not a chemist's shop, but 
such an one as is ordinarily kept by members 
of the trade to which he belongs. The her- 
balist's shop has been passed by, and the her- 
balist himself overlooked, in the course of those 
inquiries to which the case now before the 
jury has given rise ; aad so it has happened 
that the person who of all others was alone 
able to clear up this mystery has remained, 
till the very eleventh hour, altogether igno- 
xant of how much depended upon evidence 
which he alone could give. For it is most 
certain that this man has till quite recently 
known nothing of the case which the court 
is now investigating; and that but for the 
merest accident, as I have said, his evidence, 
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of such matchless importance as it is, might 
yet never have been brought to light. As 
it is, however, and owing, as we phrase it, to 
a rare and most happy chance, which all men 
who love justice will hail joyfully, this man 
is here to give evidence this day — ^here to 
settle a question which, without his testimony, 
might have remained, at least, doubtful in 
men's eyes; or which, at worst, might have 
been wrongly and falsely decided, leaving in 
one case a slur upon a name which should 
be wholly pure and untarnished, and in the 
other condemning to a shameful death a crea- 
ture as innocent of the horrible deed attributed 
to her as the angels are that have watched over 
her in her hour of danger. And, gentlemen 
of the jury," cried Gilbert, in conclusion, " one 
thing let me entreat at least of you. When 
this man — this witness shall have spoken, 
and when you shall have heard all that he 
has to say, be swift in what you have to do, 
and let your work be accomplished quickly. 
His evidence I fondly hope and believe is con- 
clusive in its nature, and will leave you with 
little inclination to doubt or hesitate. Have 
great consideration for one who has already 
suflfered as, I devoutly trust, not one of you 
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mil ever suflter; who, bom and bred in a 
position removed, one would have thought, 
from the bare possibility of such an experi- 
ence as this, has yet had to pass through an 
ordeal which would shake the roughest and 
most hardened nature. Be considerate of what 
she must still endure while your deliberations 
last; and end them, ia Heaven's name, as 
quickly as may consist with the fulfilment of 
the sacred duty which you have pledged your- 
selves to perform this day." 

Gilbert sat down, and again was heard 
that murmur — ^that deep-drawn breath, which 
seemed to be released after being held too 
long. It was not applause. It was nothing 
that could be checked or repressed; but it 
spoke eloquently of profoundest interest in 
what was passing, and of cordial approbation 
of what the speaker had said. As for Gilbert 
himself, he felt like one who was living in 
some strange dream. After the first minute 
or two he had become insensible to what was 
going on around him. All nervousness and 
diffidence had left him. He saw but indis- 
tinctly the crowd which he was addressing. 
He spoke on almost mechanically — spoke be- 
cause he rrmst — ^with no hesitation or doubt as 
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to what lie should say. Such conditions of 
feeling as this are not without precedent. In 
these supreme moments men have fulfilled 
their parts, and known little or nothing of 
what they have been doing. It is so in battle, 
when in the wild excitement .of a charge the 
soldier does not know that he is wounded. It 
is so with some intellectual tasks which men 
have performed, as it were, in a trance, half- 
conscious only of what they did, yet doing it 
strangely well, and hardly recognising when 
they came to themselves the work of their own 
minds. 

The lawyers, too, whispered together over 
this speech for the defence. Mr. Craft was 
there in court, and some of his Mends. They 
were disposed to take a different view of Gil* 
bert's fitness for the profession of advocate to 
that which they had expressed with so much 
frankness in Mr. Lethwaite's chambers. One 
thing that astonished them especially was that 
Gilbert's accent had . so little, if indeed at all, 
impaired the effect of his speech. It had 
hardly been noticed. Much of it had worn off 
as the young barrister warmed to his work. 
What remained really mattered not. There 
are people, who speak with a certain difficulty, 
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who seem to impress what they have to say 
upon you more strongly than others who have 
the gift of an easy flow of words. Ton feel 
that men belonging to the first of these classes 
are never betrayed into saying things because 
their tongues have run away with them ; with 
regard to those who come under the second 
classification, you are not so sure. There was 
that in Gilbert Penmore's delivery which made 
his listeners wait very eagerly for the words 
that were coming, and which were got at some* 
times with some little difficulty. 

And now the moment had arrived when 
the examination of the witnesses for the de* 
fence must begin. These were fewer in num* 
ber than those called for the prosecution ; and 
here, as in the case for the prosecution, there 
was one of importance beyond all others. 
What Jane Cantanker had done for the pro- 
secution Cornelius Yampi must do for the 
defence, and more. Upon his evidence every 
thing now hinged. 
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We advance yet another stage in the history 
of this strange trial, approaching very fast that 
point which may be looked upon as its climax. 
The witnesses for the defence are now about 
to be examined, and one of them has a tale to 
tell which will make a great change in the 
aspect of this remarkable case. 

The first witness examined was that lady 
who has already been alluded to in these 
pages, who had been governess for many years 
in the Descartes family, and who had thus 
enjoyed many opportimities of studying Ga- 
brielle's character from childhood upwards. 
Miss Curtis came to bear her testimony to the 
kindness and gentleness of her late pupil's 
character. '' She had lived with her nine 
years," she said, " and during that time had 
had every opportunity of watching her, and 
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had seen her tried in all sorts of ways. Never, 
however, under any circumstances, had any 
thing come out which betrayed a nature capa- 
ble of entertaining even the thought of com- 
mitting such an act as this with which she 
was charged. The mere idea of such a charge 
being brought against her would appear to 
any one who had known the accused, as wit- 
ness had known her, almost ridiculous. The 
accused was humane and kind, even in a 
marked degree, to every body with whom she 
came in contact. Her behaviour to servants 
and people of colour — a class generally treated 
with considerable hauteur by the European 
inhabitants of the "West India islands — ^had 
been such as to win the hearts of all the 
dependents who came in her way." 

The prosecution had some questions to 
put in cross-examination, and Mr. Pry stood 
up: 

Mr, Pry. In your position — that which 
you formerly occupied with regard to the 
prisoner-you must have had many opportuni- 
ties of judging of her temper ? 

Witness. I had. 

Mr. Pry. You had. Just so. And how 
should you describe it ? 
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Witness. I should call it a very good 
one. 

Mr. Pry. A temper invariably unruffled 
and serene ? 

Witness. I do not mean that entirely; that 
would imply under most circumstances a na- 
ture that would be cold and phlegmatic. When 
I speak of a good temper, I mean one that may 
be startled into temporary irritation, but is 
quickly appeased. 

Mr. Pry. Ah, I see. A good temper in 
your estimation means an irritable temper,- 
liable to fits of passion, for instance ? 

Witness. No; that is very far from my 
meaning. Liable, I meant, to be provoked for 
a moment to irritation, but very forgiving, and 
anxious for reconciliation afterwards. That is 
what I call a good temper, and that was my 
pupil's preeminently. / 

Mr. Pry. Have you ever seen any indica- 
tion of jealousy, now, appearing in the nature 
of the prisoner ? 

Witness. Not more than is almost insepar- 
able from a warm and affectionate disposition. 

Mr. Pry. You have observed such indica- 
tions, then ? 

Witness. I have already remariied — 
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Mr. Pry. I must trouble you for a direct 
answer to a direct question. Have you or 
have you not ? 

Witness. I have, in a trifling degree. 

The witness was going on to explain that 
she meant that some small childish indica- 
tions — fears lest she should be superseded in 
the aflfections of those to whom she was greatly 
attached, were the only signs of jealousy which 
she remembered observing in her pupil ; but 
the ingenious Mr. Pry would not allow these 
explanations, and would insist on a " yes" or 
" no" answer to every thing. He was, how- 
ever, put down himself shortly afterwards 
when trying to lead the witness on to a con- 
demnation of the conduct of the accused in 
having married contrary to the wish of her 
parents. The court ruled that this was not evi- 
dence in the present trial; which it certainly 
was not. 

The examination of this witness was to be 
followed immediately by that of Cornelius 
Vampi. This, since the allusion which had been 
made to its great importance in the speech of 
the counsel for the defence, was looked for by 
every one in court with the most eager anxiety; 
and so strong a feeling for that poor forlorn • 
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Kttle figure in the dock had begun to lay hold 
of the spectators assembled to witness the trial, 
that men and women alike came to be touched 
with a feeling of partisanship as they looked 
at her, and were ready almost to oflter up a 
prayer that the evidence of this new witness 
might stand her in good stead. 

There was a sort of stir and commotion 
in court now that the moment had arrived for 
the examination of this important personage ; 
and there was even a certain buzz of whispered 
talk when the witness entered the box, and 
stood there, erect, portly, unembarrassed, ready 
to tell his tale. 

His appearance was certainly calculated to 
inspire confidence in the minds of all who 
saw him. There was a certain guilelessness 
about him, a certain unworldliness, and a sense 
of enjoyment which no one could think — except 
of course the counsel for the other side — of as- 
sociating with treachery and deceit. As he 
looked from the witness-box round about him 
on the assembled multitude, he seemed, as 
usual, positively to beam with good-nature and 
happiness. As soon as he had been sworn, 
and had duly answered to his name, which 
seemed to make a great sensation in court, the 
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questioning began; the examination-in-cHef 
being conducted by Gilbert himself. The first 
question was an inquiry as to the nature of his 
occupation : 

Witness. I am a herbalist and seedsman. 

Mr. Penmore. You also sell drugs, do you 
not? 

Witness. Drugs, corn-plasters, horse and 
cattle medicines, cough lozenges, and a variety * 
of other articles of the same nature, such as 
blisters, leeches, and galvanic belts. 

Mr. Penmore. Do you remember a particu- 
lar day in December last, when a lady came to 
your shop to make a purchase of laudanum ? 

Witness. I remember it very well. 

Mr. Penmore. That visit was followed by 
others, was it not ? 

Witness. Yes, by several others. 

Mr. Penmore. And always with the same 
object. 

Witness. Yes, invariably. 

Mr. Penmore. Did you make any difficulty 
about selling her the laudanum ? 

Witness. Yes, at first I did, and only al- 
lowed her to have a small quantity. She 
showed me, however, a doctor's order, ad- 
dressed to some country chemist directing that 
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the bearer should be supplied with laudanum 
by him. It was dated two years back, and the 
place from which it was written was some 
town in the West of England, some unimpor- 
tant place, the name of which I forget. 

Mr. Penmore. And on the strength of that 
you allowed her to have the laudanum ? 

Witness. On the strength of that, and on 
her own representation that she positively re- 
quired it as a mediciae. She alleged that ^e 
was a great sufferer from neuralgia. She said 
that sometimes one of her eyes was seriously 
affected by the pain, and showed me a peculiar 
mark of a vein running down one side of her 
face, from the eye to the angle of the jaw, 
which she said was brought out by the disease. 

Mr. Penmore. Was it alleged that the lau- 
danum was required for external use alone ? 

Witness. Not exclusively. She stated that 
it was principally for external application that 
she wanted it ; but that sometimes, when suf- 
fering very much, she was obliged to take it 
internally as well. 

Mr. Penmore. And after that first applica- 
tion, did the lady come to you again ? 

Witness. Yes, very soon; and from that 
time her visits were frequent. 
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Mr. Penmore. Do you remember the occa- 
sion of her last visit ? 

Witness. Yes, perfectly; she made an 
appointment for another day, which was an 
unusual thing with her. 

Mr. Penmore. Can you state the exact day 
on which she came to you last ? 

Witness. Yes ; I have it down in my book 
{producing book). It was on the 26th of 
January, and the appointment she made was 
for the next day but one, the 28th. 

Mr. Penmore. And that appointment was 
not kept ? 

Witness. No ; I never saw her again. 

Mr. Penmore. Did you know the lady's 
name? 

Witness. No ; she would never mention it. 

Mr. Penmore. And was it not inscribed in 
the doctor's order which you spoke of ? 

Witness. No ; the order alluded to her sim- 
ply as " the bearer." There was no name. 

Mr. Penmore. Were you suflftciently well 
acquainted with the appearance of the lady in 
question to be able to identify her personaUy ? 

Witness. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Penmore. Could you identify her por- 
trait — ^her photographic portrait ? 
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Witness. I believe I could do so. 

Mr Penmore (after a slight delay, during 
wMcli, amidst the most breathless silence in 
the court, a photograph was handed to the 
witness). Is that the portrait of the lady to 
whom you sold the laudanum ? 

Witness. It is. (The sensation among the 
spectators at this moment was marked and 
irrepressible. They seemed to breathe again.) 

Mr. Penmore. You have no doubt upon 
the subject? 

Witness. I have no doubt whatever. 

[Old Judge apart to young Judge: "This 
invention is becoming an important one in 
connection with criminal jurisprudence."] Ex- 
amination resumed. 

Mr. Penmore. Is there any other means of 
identification which suggests itself to you ? 

Witness. I should remember the bag or re- 
ticule which the lady used to bring with her. 

Mr. Penmore. And how should you know 
it? 

Witness. By the clasp, which I have often 
observed. It has a crest engraved upon it 
— B. half-lion rampant holding a sword in one 
of its paws. 

Mr. Penmore. Is that the bag in question? 
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(A lady's bag with gilt clasp was here handed 
to the witness, who examined it, and especially 
the clasp, attentively.) 

Witness. Yes, it is. 

The counsel for the defence made a slight 
pause here, and referred to some papers which 
he held in his hand. Then he spoke again ; 
and it will be observed that from this moment 
he spoke of ^' the lady," who had hitherto been 
only so alluded to, as " the deceased Miss Car- 
rington ;" thus showing that he coixsidered the 
identity of the two to be conclusively proved. 

Mr. Penmore. The laudanum which you 
sold to the late Miss Carrington, was it sup- 
plied latterly by you in larger quantities ? 

Witness. Yes; she complained of not hav- 
ing enough, and of having to come so often ; 
so that latterly she had it in larger quantities. 

Mr. Penmore. I have only one more ques- 
tion to ask you, Mr. Vampi. Is this bottle one 
which has come from your shop ? (A bottle was 
here handed to witness.) 

Witness (after examining the bottle). Yes, 
I believe it to be so. At all events it is the 
exact counterpart in label and every other re- 
spect of that which I should sell on such an 
occasion. 

VOL. II. s 
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The excitement wluch. attended the exami- 
nation of Cornelius Vampi was from the first 
very great. It was shared by Gabrielle her- 
self. To her it must be remembered that his 
evidence was altogether new, and that it solved 
what was as great a difficulty to her as it had 
been to others — ^namely, the great doubt as 
to who it was who had really administered 
the poison to the deceased lady. She knew 
that she had not^ — that was all. She was so 
much interested in what this witness had to 
say, that at last, half-unconscious of what she 
did, she put aside her veil, that she might see 
and hear the better. The sight of that inno- 
cent face impressed every one in court, and 
helped to force the tide which had now begim 
to set in her favour. 

When Gilbert sat down, at the conclusion 
of the ex:amination of Cornelius Vampi, Ser- 
jeant Probyn, for the prosecution, instantly rose 
prepared to conduct the cross-examination of this 
very important witness himself. An important 
witness indeed; for it was felt by every one 
that unless his evidence should break down 
under cross-examination, it must most certainly 
turn the scale. The learned Serjeant wore his 
most imposing air, and frowned upon the wit- 
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ness in silence for some timd But Cornelius 
was not the man to be put down in this way. 
What! he who consorted on intimate terms 
with Jupiter and Mars, put down by a helpless 
mortal who had probably never read a line of 
Albertus Magnus in his life! Not likely, that. 

There was a great deal of consultation be- 
tween Serjeant Probyn and his jimior, and 
much covert talk of attorneys, at this time — 
a great deal of whispering and pushing about 
of notes written on small scraps of paper. At 
length the Seijeant, still wearing a portentous 
frown, hitched his gown up at the shoulder 
and began. 

Serjeant Probyn. You call yourself " her- 
balist and seedsman," I think, do you not, 
Mr.-er-er (referring to paper) — ^Mr. Vampi ? 

Witness. Yes, sir; I am a herbalist and 
seedsman. 

Serjeant Probyn. And yet, despite this de- 
signation, under which you are, so to speak, set 
forth, you are in the habit of selling medicines, 
and even, as it would appear, dangerous poi- 
sons? 

Witness. I do occasionally. 

Serjeant Probyn. 0, you do occasionally ! 
and may I ask why, under those circum- 
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stances, you do not style yourself "chemist" 
or " druggist "? 

Witness. Because I am principally herbal- 
ist and seedsman. I put up the designation 
which I go by chiefly. If my shop-front were 
inscribed with the names of all the articles 
which I deal in, it would cover the whole 
window. 

Serjeant Prohyn. There is no occasion for 
any thing of that sort. The nature of your 
business is not indicated sufficiently by the 
words "herbalist and seedsman;'^ and it is pro- 
bably in consequence of that defect that the 
police were so far misled as not to visit you 
when the inquiries into the death of the late 
Miss Carrington were first set on foot. — 
Enough of that, however. I wish to inquire 
next how it happens that you have not come 
forward earlier with your evidence? 

Witness. Because till yesterday I had never 
heard of the case. 

Serjeant Prohyn. Come, come, Mr. Vampi, 
this will scarcely do. Do you mean to tell 
the jury that this case, which has been so 
widely discussed, both in the newspapers and 
in private conversation, never attracted your 
attention till yesterday ? 
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Witness. I have already said so. 

Serjeant Probyn. Do you not read the news- 
papers, Mr. Vampi ? 

Witnessi Very rarely; and lately especially 
I have been so occupied as to have no time for 
any thing of the sort. 

Serjeant Probyn. And your neighbours and 
customers have never spoken to you on the 
subject ? 

Witness. Certainly not ; or if they have, not 
so as to attract my attention, or give me the 
least idea that it was any thing with which I 
could be mixed up in any way. 

Serjeant Probyn. It is a very strange thing, 
you must allow, Mr. Vampi, that an affair of 
this sort, which has been the talk of the town, 
should all this time have escaped you ? Are 
you not in the habit of talking with your cus- 
tomers, Mr. Vampi ? 

Witness. My customers are generally much 
too full of their own wants, and their own 
troubles, to talk to me upon other subjects. 
Besides, I have lately been less in the shop 
than usual. 

Serjeant Probyn. You have been less in 
the shop than usual, eh ? and yet you told us 
just now that you had been especially busy 
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of late. How do you reconcile these two 
statements, Mr. Yampi? 

Witness. I have said that I was busy, and 
I have said that I was not much in my shop. 
It follows then, as your knowledge of logic 
will inform you, that I was busy out of my 
shop. I was at work in my study, or labora- 
tory as I should rather call it. 

It was one of the things most dreaded by 
Gilbert, and the colleague who was associated 
with hiTn in the defence, that the counsel for 
the prosecution should find out Yampi's weak 
side, and get any idea of the nature of those 
studies in which the philosopher was in the 
habit of engaging. There seemed rational 
cause to apprehend lest the jury should mis- 
trust the evidence of a man who constructed 
horoscopes, and dealt in the elixir of life. It 
may be conceived, then, with how much alarm 
Gilbert watched the turn which things were 
now taking. The examination went on. 

Serjeant Probyn. You were at work in your 
study or laboratory, were you? and may I 
ask, Mr. Yampi,. what was the nature of your 
undertakings — ^were you inventing a new corn- 
plaster, or studying a patent blister ? 

Witness. I was doing neither of those 
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tilings, sir, though a man might be worse 
occupied. I was engaged, however, in studies 
of a more exalted kind. 

Gilbert's heart saok within him as he heard 
that answer. He knew from his friend Leth- 
waite what might be expected if Cornelius was 
once launched on his favourite theme. Mean- 
while the cross-examination does not halt. 

Serjeant Probyn. "In more exalted stu- 
dies !" Ay, ay, ay. May I ask of what nature, 
Mr. Vampi? Of a material or a spiritual 
kind? 

Witness. Of both . kinds. Spiritual, as my 
studies have been of the heavenly bodies, and 
their influence on the fortimes of my fellow- 
creatures ; material, as they have been directed 
to such combinations of material drugs as might 
tend to alleviate suffering, and bring back 
vitality, and even youth itself, to those who 
have declined somewhat into the vale of years. 

Serjeant Probyn. Upon my word, but these 
are studies with a vengeance, Mr. Yampi! 
You are something of a magician, then ? 

Witness. No ; an interpreter merely. Spi- 
ritually, I interpret to mankind what the stars 
teach me of their different fates ; and physi- 
cally, I combine those herbs and drugs whose 
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properties I know, and give my fellow-crea- 
tures the benefit of the result. 

It may be conceived what were Gilbert's 
sensations as he heard what Cornelius Yampi 
said. How might the value of his evidence 
be diminished by such folly as this! How 
could judge or jury be expected to believe in a 
witness who thus pleaded guilty to a belief in 
horoscopes and elixirs of youth ! It was dan- 
gerous in the last degree. How terrible it 
was that the man should have got upon this 
theme ! Gilbert determined that an eflfort 
should be made — and that at once — ^to stop 
the thing before it got farther, and protect her 
. whom he was defending from this new dan- 
ger. The counsel for the defence rose then, 
and submitted to the court that this was not 
evidence. 

There followed then the customary debating 
which such an objection always raises; the 
counsel for the prosecution contending that it 
was his duty to ascertain how far the witness 
was, or was not, a trustworthy one, and that 
any evidence which went to strengthen or in- 
validate his testimony was fit evidence to be 
taken in court that day, and pertinent to the 
matter in hand. Considerable discussion fol- 
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lowed on this assertion of Seqeant Probyn's; 
but the court ruled at last that the evidence in 
question was not evidence in this case. 

The learned Serjeant, nothing daunted, pro- 
ceeded with his cross-examination on a new 
tack. Alas, every thing seemed, sooner or 
later, to lead back to the dangerous subject. 
Cross-examination continued. 

Serjeant Probyn. And now, Mr. Vampi, 
will you be kind enough to inform the court 
how it happened that you did at la^t come to 
hear of the sad story which is under investi- 
gation in this court to-day ? 

Witness. I heard of it at last through one 
of my clients. 

Serjeant Probyn. " One of your clients," eh ? 
That is a curious expression. I suppose you 
mean some one who consulted you ? 

Witness. That is my meaning. 

Serjeant Probyn. Will you be good enough 
to tell the court the name of the individual in 
question ? 

Witness. Certainly. His name is Leth- 
waite — ^Mr. Julius Lethwaite. 

Serjeant Probyn. 0, indeed! Mr. Julius 
Lethwaite (referring to a paper). One of 
the witnesses for the defence, I see. And 
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was this gentleman a material or a spiritual 
client ? 

Witness. He came to consult me as one 
who was able to interpret the occult language 
of the oracles on high. 

Again the counsel for the defence inter- 
posed, and submitted that the evidence of the 
witness was wandering away from the point; 
and again, after much discussion, the verdict 
of the court was on his side. 

Serjeant Probyn seemed utterly unabashed 
by this second decision against him. He knew 
that the witness under examination had said 
enough before he could be stopped to show the 
jury something of his visionary character, and 
he did not despair of more of this being brought 
out still, as the examination went on. For he 
had not done with him yet, as the next ques- 
tion proved. 

Serjeant Probyn. Tou have spoken with 
great confidence, Mr. Yampi, of your convic- 
tion that the lady to whom you sold this lau- 
danum and the late Miss Carrington were one 
and the same person. This is a matter of such 
importance that I must ask you very seriously 
if you are perfectly convinced that this is so ? 

Witness. I am perfectly convinced. 
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Serjeant Probyn. And on what do you base 
that conviction ? 

Witness. On the testimony of my own eyes. 
I find that the face portrayed in this .photo- 
graph is, in features, expression, and every 
other respect, the counterpart of the counte- 
nance of that lady to whom I sold the lau- 
danum. 

Serjeant Probyn. You are aware that you 
are speaking on oath ? 

Witness. I am perfectly aware of it. 

Serjeant Probyn. And that mistakes of iden- 
tity are very common? 

Witness. That I am also aware of. 

Serjeant Probyn. I think you have men- 
tioned that your opportunities of studying the 
features of deceased were not very numerous. 
May I ask how many times you have seen her 
imveiled ? 

Witness. I have seen her unveiled twice. 

Serjeant Probyn. And do you mean to say 
that on the strength of having twice seen the 
deceased lady's face you will speak unhesitat- 
ingly on this question of her identity— and 
that with a portrait, too, which may give but 
a very imperfect idea of the deceased ? 

Witness. Had this been a portrait done by 
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the hand of man, I might have been compelled 
to speak with greater diffidence. But the sun, 
sir, is a mighty artist; and we must admit 
that his portraits, whether they please us or 
not, are certainly re-productions of some phase 
or other of the persons who have sat for them. 

Serjeant Probyn. And you consider, do 
you, Mr. Yampi, that those two glimpses 
which were permitted you of the late Miss 
Carrington's face were sufficient to justify you 
in speaking so confidently as you do ? 

Witness. Most certainly. One of those 
" glimpses," as you call them, lasted a con- 
siderable time, and I had the opportunity of 
thoroughly examining the poor lady's counte- 
nance in every part. 

Serjeant Probyn. And what, may I ask, 
was the occasion of your being permitted 
thus to examine the deceased lady's features ? 

Witness. I had asked to be allowed to 
do so. 

Serjeant Probyn. That was rather a pe- 
culiar request, Mr. Yampi, was it not ? Will 
you inform the court what was the occasion of 
your making it ? 

Witness. I had undertaken to make in- 
quiry, for the poor lady's benefit, as to what 
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her star promised for the future; and I 
thought that before completing her horoscope, 
it would be well that I should see her face, 
and see in what respects it resembled, or dif- 
fered from, the physiognomies of other persons 
bom under the same planet. It is one of the 
characteristics of the art mystic — 

Serjeant Probyn was obliged to interrupt 
the witness at this point, as he saw that if he 
failed to do so, the counsel for the defence 
would certainly interfere to prevent Cornelius 
from committing himself farther. Surely it is 
not too much to say that this conflict was like 
some passage of arms of old, with a life at 
state upon its issue. 

The long cross-examination of this witness 
was now brought to an end. 

Serjeant Prohyn. I am afraid, Mr. Yampi, 
that the " art mystic" must be left alone for 
the present, however interesting it might be 
to hear it treated of by one so profoundly 
initiated in its arcana as yourself. I have 
now only one other question which it is neces- 
sary to ask before you leave the witness-box. 
It is this : How does it happen, that since you 
sold so many bottles of laudanum at different 
times to the deceased lady, — and in this I will 
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remark that it seems to me you have been 
greatly to blame, — ^how does it happen, I say, 
that one, and one only, of these bottles has 
been found in her possession ? 

Witness. I will, with permission, answer 
your remark as to my being to blame in sell- 
ing the laudanum to the deceased, before pro- 
ceeding to reply to your other question. 
Laudanum is, it must be remembered, a medi- 
cine, and not merely a poison, and it is quite 
easy to obtain at the different chemists' shops, 
where it would be very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to purchase such drugs as are simply 
poisJns, L nothing else. It is not by ^y 
means the custom to surround the purchase of 
opium with difficulties and restrictions; and 
the order which I have already alluded to, 
signed by a medical man, was quite sufficient, 
as it appears to me, to justify my selling 
laudanum to the bearer of it. As to the ques- 
tion concerning the bottles, it is soon answered. 
The lady was in the habit of returning my 
empty bottles to me whenever she came for a 
fresh supply, not wishing probably to have 
them accumulating on her hands. The bottle 
produced in court must have been the last 
which she received from me, and which, 
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unhappily, she was never able to bring 
back. 

With this Cornelius Vampi's evidence came 
to an end, and he was at length allowed to re- 
tire from the witness-box. There was no one 
in court who could fail to be struck by the 
strange mixture of common sense with delu^ 
sion which had been revealed in the course of 
Vampi's evidence. On all practical points, 
what he had said had been so straightforward 
and to the purpose ; and yet, let the slightest 
chance be given him of mounting his favourite 
hobby, and he was ready for the wildest and 
most preposterous excursions upon its back 
forthwith. Upon the whole, that cross-ex- 
amination, however, had been but little in- 
jurious to the cause of our poor prisoner. 
The astrologer had stuck to all his points im- 
movable. On that question of the identity of 
the deceased lady with the unknown, to whom 
he had sold the laudanum, he was firm, as also 
with regard to the exact date when her visits 
to him had ceased; and these, after all, were 
the really important parts of his evidence. 
To say that it was Kstened to throughout with 
profound attention is to give but a feeble idea 
of the extreme interest which every word he 
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said excited in the minds of liis audience. 
Had the case under trial been in the least de- 
gree a less serious one, and had the issue of 
the trial itself been less than a question of life 
and death, a considerable amount of amuse- 
ment would have been felt by all present at 
the grotesque way in which that forbidden 
subject, in which Cornelius took such delight, 
kept re-appearing in his evidence, and at the 
evident mortification experienced by the philo- 
sopher when he was prevented from enlarging 
upon it. 

To Gabrielle, as has been said, all that 
Vampi had to say was matter of an entirely 
new, as well as a most momentous, kind. It 
solved that mystery — a mystery as much to 
her as to others — as to who it was that had 
really administered that poison to the dead 
lady. She could not but feel, ignorant as she 
was of all things connected with the law, that 
it was on this man's statement — on its con- 
sistency and credibility — ^that her fate hinged. 
Her common sense told her this, and so she 
listened to every word of that evidence with 
an attention that did not wander. 

The trial was a long one, and though near 
its end, could not be completed on the day of 
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its commencement. It was getting dark too, 
the days being now very short; and it was 
agreed that what yet remained to be got 
through must be postponed till next day. 

Another night of bitter suspense for Ga- 
brielle and for her husband. Only one now, 
it is true ; for next morning all must be de- 
cided. Still that one was terrible. The ex- 
citement about the court and its purlieus, and 
indeed through all the town, on the evening of 
this day was very great. The evening papers 
were sought after eagerly, though they had 
of necessity gone to press before the business 
of the day was over ; still they had something 
to tell, and they were quickly bought up. 
And then there were rumours — rumours of 
great dissensions existing among the jury; 
that one of these had said that he would starve 
before he would convict that innocent young 
creature; and that another had afltoned that 
there were points against her which he could 
not get over — ^rumours that the old judge had 
told some one that he felt as if it was one of 
his own daughters standing there before him, 
and that his heart ached for the young lady — 
rumours that Cornelius Yampi, the astrologer, 
had vowed that if the verdict went against her, 
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the prisoner, he would surely destroy himself, 
as haying helped, by selling the landanmn, to 
bring about the dreadful result. 

And so aU had to remain in suspense, till 
the coming day should make the end known 
to thenu 




CHAPTEE XVI. 



LAST STAGE BUT ONE. 



The moming dawned bright and clear upon 
the day that was to decide the fate of Gabrielle 
Penmore — ^the day that was to see her branded 
as a murderess, and consigned to the con- 
demned cell, or led forth into the sunlight, 
almost with the crown of martyrdom upon her 
head ; not only without a stain upon her cha- 
racter, but free from the very faintest shadow 
of a suspicion even, — as pure from any such 
thing as a newly-born infant. One of these 
two things must result from that day's in- 
quiry. There was no middle course. The 
sun had never risen upon a day fraught with 
a more momentous issue, nor had any inquiry 
ever been entered on in a court of law on 
which a more important question hinged. 
Life or death ; honour or shame. 

The two principal actors in this tremen- 
dous drama — ^for the husband was included 
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with the wife in the powerful interest which 
the trial had awakened in the public mind — 
both showed many symptoms of the wearing 
condition of anxiety in which the previous 
night had been spent. Both appeared to be 
thoroughly worn out, and it was very evident 
that there had been Kttle or no rest for either 
of them during the dark hours which had in- 
tervened since they appeared in court on the 
day before. A curious observer might even 
have thought that there was something of a 
change for the worse visible in the looks of 
others besides these two, and that the judges, 
the jury, and even the spectators themselves 
wore a kind of haggard look, more than had 
been observable yesterday. 

The work still left to be done now was not 
to be compared in quantity to what had been 
got through on the previous day. There were 
two or three witnesses only to be examined 
and cross-examined ; after which would come 
the prosecutor's reply on the defence, the 
judge's summing-up, and — ^the verdict. 

The trial commenced on this second day 
with the recall of some of the witnesses who 
had given evidence on the previous day, in 
order that they might be reexamined on cer- 
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tain points. Cornelius Yampi was thus re- 
called, that he might testify to the strong 
animus shown towards the prisoner by Jane 
Cantanker, first when she had applied to him 
for a charm which might insure the ruin of 
the accused, and secondly when he had met 
her, as has been already described, triumphing 
in the captivity of the accused, outside the 
gaol of Newgate. The doctor was also re- 
examined as to the exact amount of laudanum 
found in the body of the deceased; but no 
additional facts of any sort of importance were 
at this time elicited. 

The first new witness called at this time 
was old Smaggsdale, who came up to corrobo- 
rate the evidence of his master as to the iden- 
tity of the lady who paid such frequent visits 
to the herbalist's shop with the original of the 
portrait which Vampi had already sworn to. 
Every effort was made to shake the testimony 
of this witness, and he was especiaUy asked in 
cross-examination how he could speak confi- 
dently on this " question," when the lady had 
always been so closely veiled. Old Smagg, 
however, stuck to his point. On one of the 
two occasions on which the deceased had un- 
veiled herself to the philosopher Smaggsdale 
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had been present. He was also able to swear 
to the lady's bag wbicli was produced. 

Julius Lethwaite was next called. His 
evidence bore on the discovery of that bottle, 
at whose finding the reader has already as- 
sisted. The greatest interest was manifested 
by all present as he told that tale which we 
know already. The bottle had already been 
identified by Cornelius Yampi, and it was now 
sworn to by Lethwaite as the phial which he 
had seen in the escritoire belonging to the 
late Miss Carrington. The evidence of this 
witness was felt to be of such extreme import- 
ance that some attempt was made by the pro- 
secution to detract, if possible, from the value 
of his testimony. The case was assuming a 
new aspect since these final witnesses for the 
defence had appeared. 

Mr. Pry rose then to cross-examine this 
last witness. 

Mr. Pry. You are acquainted personally 
with the prisoner, I beKeve, are you not, Mr. 
Lethwaite ? 

Witness. Yes, I am proud to say I am. 

Mr. Pry. Just so. You would be glad, no 
doubt, to say what might exercise a favourable 
influence on her case. 
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This question was at once objected to on 
the part of the defence, and it was ruled that 
the witness need make no answer to it ; so 
Mr. Pry had to begin again. 

Mr. Pry. Will you allow me to ask you 
what you are^ Mr. Lethwaite ? 

Witness (after considerable hesitation, 
during which he had in vain sought for a 
satisfactory way of expressing himself). I am a 
drummer. [Some degree of amusement was 
excited among the audience by this answer, 
aU expression of which was instantly sup- 
pressed.] 

Mr. Pry. ^' A drummer !" Will you have 
the kindness to explain to the jury what you 
mean by that, Mr. Lethwaite ? 

Witness. I mean that I play on the drums 
in an orchestra. 

Mr. Pry. Do you mean to say that you 
get your living in that way ? 

Witness. Yes, at present I do in a great 
degree. 

Mr. Pry. "At present !" Then it is fair to 
presume that this — this — drumming has not 
always furnished you with a means of sub- 
sistence ? May I ask what other pursuits you 
may have engaged in ? 
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Witness. I have previously been engaged 
in commercial pursuits. 

Mr. Pry. 0, indeed; from commerce to 
dnmiming; "from grave to gay." Quite a 
remarkable transition. (About this time the 
learned gentleman, beginning to perceive that 
the line he was adopting was looked upon 
as being somewhat irrelevant to the case, and 
that he was likely to be again interrupted, 
adroitly passed to another field of inquiry.) 
But we will not occupy ourselves any longer 
with the very remarkable and incongruous pro- 
fessional pursuits in which you have, first and 
last, been engaged. We will, I say, let that 
matter drop, Mr. Lethwaite ; and I will next 
inquire how you came to be acquainted with 
a certain Mr. Cornelius Yampi, who was re- 
cently examined as a witness for the defence ? 

Witness (after some hesitation). I had heard 
him spoken of a good deal, and I went to con- 
sult him. 

Mr. Pry. 0, indeed! To consult him as 
a chemist, I presume ? 

Witness. No ; not precisely as a chemist. 

Mr. Pry. Then I suppose it was in his 
capacity as a fortune-teller or astrologer that 
you consulted him ? 
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Witness (doggedly). Yes, it was. 

Mr. Pry. You are a believer in magic, 
then, Mr. Lethwaite ? You live in the nine- 
teenth century, — in an age of electric tele- 
graphs and railroads; an age when supersti- 
tions of all kinds are vanishing before the ad- 
vancing light of science, — ^and you are still a 
believer in magic ? 

Witness. I did not say so. 

M7\ Pry. You did not say so ; but you im- 
pKed as much, by stating that you had con- 
sulted this Mr. Vampi in his capacity as a 
soothsayer. 

Witness. Yes; but I did not say that I 
believed in all his predictions. 

Mr. Pry. That, I say, was implied. Why 
else should you have consulted him ? 

Witness. I might have consulted him out 
of curiosity — 

Mr. Pry. Come, come, Mr. Lethwaite, that 
will hardly do. Do you believe in this Mr. 
Yampi's pretensions, or do you not ? Are you 
prepared to admit that you — ^living, as I have 
said, in this great and glorious age, one of 
whose leading characteristics is the general 
diflfasion of light and knowledge — that you, I 
say, can go backward so far as to place any 
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confidence in those occult arts, wliich even the 
most grossly superstitions among men have 
ceased to believe in, and which only the most 
ignorant and contemptible of mankind now 
think of practising ? ' 

The cross-examination was once more in- 
terrupted at this point. This discussion ^bs 
an interruption. It was irrelevant, not con- 
nected with the matter in hand. The cross- 
examination must be confined to points of 
evidence bearing on the case, or be discon- 
tinued altogether. Mr. Pry was obliged then 
to be satisfied with what he had already ex- 
tracted from this witness in connection with 
his belief in the secret sciences, and to go on 
to something else, as thus : 

Mr. Pry. I will now tax your memory 
on another point, Mr. Lethwaite. Did you 
not on the twenty-seventh of January last re- 
ceive an intimation from the prisoner that the 
rooms then occupied by Miss Carrington would 
be vacant on the following day ? 

Witness. I am not quite sure of the date, 
but I did receive such an intimation about 
the time you mention. 

Mr. Pry. And did you not act upon it ? 

Witness. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Pry. And did you take possession of 
the rooms upon that occasion ? 

Witness. No : they were not available for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Pry. And why not, may I ask ? 

Witness. Miss Carrington had died in the 
mean time most unexpectedly, and her remains 
were not at that time removed. 

Mr. Pry. Exactly so. It would appear 
that the prisoner had calculated on the death 
of the deceased lady ; otherwise she would not 
have suggested that another occupant should 
succeed to the possession of her rooms. 

Witness. Hardly so. The accused had rea- 
son to expect that the unfortimate Miss Car- 
rington would go away on the day in question. 
Had the accused known that Miss Carrington 
was to die, she would also have known that 
the rooms would not be vacant, it not being 
the custom in this country to remove the body 
from a house on the day succeeding that on 
which the decease takes place. 

There was a great pause after this answer 
had been given. It was felt on all sides that 
the junior counsel for the prosecution had 
made a mistake in his last question, and that 
the answer of the witness was an answer 
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which told very strongly in favour of the de- 
fence. It is probable that Mr. Pry felt this 
to be the case himself. At all events he did 
not ask any more questions, and intimated to 
Mr. Lethwajite that he might leave the box — a 
permission of which that gentleman was not 
slow to avail himself. He had done what he 
could to serve his friend. His examination 
was followed by that of Jonathan Goodrich, 
who simply corroborated in all points the evi- 
dence as to the finding of the laudanum-bottle 
which had just been given by the last witness. 
He was not cross-examined; and, upon his 
retirement from the witness-box, GUbert Pen- 
more rose once more, and announced that — 

The defence was now complete. 

The prosecution and the defence had each 
of them now put the facts of the case as they 
bore in favour of each before the jury. The 
evidence on which the great decision was to 
rest had all been given. Accordhig to time- 
honoured custom it was now the privilege of 
the prosecutor to make a sort of answer to 
the argimients put forward by the defence. 
This, no doubt, is only fair. The prosecution 
having to open the case cannot know at the 
beginning what line the counsel for the de- 
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fence will take ; and this might give the last, if 
left with the final word, an undue advantage. 
Also, supposing him to have put forward any 
im.sound statement likely to exercise undue 
influence with the jury, here is an opportunity 
for the prosecutor to expose it, and to coun- 
teract such statement by his own arguments. 
The reply of the prosecution is seldom a long 
one. It is one of the final stages of a trial, 
and is a signal to all men that the end is 
approaching. 

It was small wonder that at this time the 
long and painful suspense endured by Gabri- 

elle Penmore should have begun to tell upon 
her. Her strength was fairly undermined. 
That old judge, who had had so much sad expe- 
rience of such scenes as these, had not failed 
to observe a strange sort of restlessness which 
had come over her. The fatigue which she 
had imdergone had quite gone beyond her 
powers of endurance, and at times she seemed 
to waver on her seat as if she would fall. The 
old man whispered something to an attendant, 
and the proceedings were suspended, while the 
prisoner was removed for a time into the open 
air, and strengthened for what was yet to come 
with restoratives. It was noticed by many 
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how the young advocate for the defence, in 
his place among the barristers' benches, was 
suffering also at this time, and what frequent 
disturbed glances he directed at this bitter 
moment, towards the dock behind him. 

The witnesses who had been called for the 
defence had changed the aspect of the case 
before the jury in a manner which no one 
had anticipated; and the prosecution had, as 
we have seen, already sought to shake the 
testimony of those witnesses in cross-exami- 
nation, or failing that, to make them out un- 
trustworthy, fanciful, — such persons, in short, 
as were not to be relied on as witnesses. This 
was the line of argimient adhered to now by 
Serjeant Probyn in his reply on the evidence 
for the defence. He would go through that 
evidence, he said, carefully from beginning to 
end ; but first he had something to say in con- 
nection with the circumstances under which 
that defence had been presented before the 
jury, to which he begged their earnest atten- 
tion. The case which the jury had assem- 
bled to try was one which had excited a vast 
deal of sympathetic feeling. Great interest 
had been awakened in the public mind by the 
fact that the prisoner placed at the bar, with 
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the most serious charge known in law against 
her, belonged to a class of life the members 
of which rarely appeared in the dock of the 
Old Bailey. The prisoner not only did not 
belong to the criminal classes, but was a lady 
of good and most respectable connections, and 
was in every way calculated to awaken that 
feeling of interest and sympathy ^rhich, be- 
yond a doubt, had been extended towards her 
by a great number of people. As if to increase 
the strong feeling of popular excitement with 
which this trial has been regarded by the 
world outside, there was an additional element 
of interest imported into it, of which it was 
the duty of the counsel for the prosecution to 
say something. He alluded to the close con- 
nection which existed between the prisoner 
at the bar and the counsel who had under- 
taken to conduct her defence. The existence 
of that relationship was no secret; and he 
beKeved that the knowledge of it had strength- 
ened very much that desire that the defence 
might win the day, if he might so speak, 
which the learned Serjeant believed had pos- 
session of most persons who were present in 
court that day. He entreated the jury to put 
all such considerations away from their minds, 
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and to regard, in coming to their decision, the 
interests of justice, and of justice only. The 
evidence which had been put before them was 
what they had to do with, and that alone — the 
evidence and the degree of confidence with 
which that evidence was to be regarded ; and 
here there did appear to be some ground for 
hesitation. A great question remained to be 
decided on by the jury. How far were those 
witnesses^ who had given such remarkable 
testimony in favour of the line of defence 
adopted by his learned friend, worthy of trust 
and belief? The principal witness, on whose 
evidence, indeed, the whole defence rested — 
did it appear to the jury that this was a man 
on whom, in a question of such importance as 
the present one, implicit reliance could be 
placed ? He was a wild visionary character. 
He was professedly an astrologer and fortune- 
teller — one who believed in, and practised, 
what are called the occult arts. What such 
a person spoke of as facts might be, in rea- 
lity, nothing but dreams, the fancies of an 
imagination disordered by long and wilful in- 
dulgence. 

This was the line adopted by the learned 
Serjeant. He went through all the evidence' 
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that had been given, and tried to weaken its 
effect by depreciating those who had given it. 
What sort of witness, he would ask, was a pro- 
fessed astrologer and fortune-teller ? Was that 
the kind of man in whose testimony any confi- 
dence could be placed ? Then with regard to 
the question of identity, was the evidence satis- 
factory as to that particular ? By his own ac- 
count, this Mr. Yampi — the very name had 
something unreliable about it — this Mr. Yampi 
had only seen the face of the deceased on two 
occasions, and yet he professes to speak with con- 
fidence of his power of pronouncing decidedly 
that the lady of whom he had thus caught two 
cursory glimpses and the original of the portrait 
shown to him in court were one and -the same 
person. And in a case of such importance as 
this, was it right to trust so much to a thing 
like a portrait ? There was always a degree of 
uncertainty attaching to likenesses, even when 
executed by the photographic process. Were 
not people continually in doubt about such 
portraits as to who they were meant for? 
Was it not a common thing to hear people say, 
in speaking of such likenesses, " Well, I should 
never have known it if you had not told me" ? 
Thus he went on. He spoke of the uil- 
VOL. n. V 
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certainty wHch must attend any attempt to 
identify sucli a thing as a medicine-bottle, 
the very labels on which might have been af- 
fixed after the bottle was found. And then he 
adverted to the extreme improbability of the 
statement made by the defence, that the witness 
Vampi had remained for so long a time in 
ignoraace of facts so widely known and so 
openly discussed as those which were con- 
nected with the present case ; he confessed that 
he found a difficulty, which he could not help 
thinking that the jury would share, in receiv- 
ing such a statement as this. The case for the 
defence was supported, there could be no doubt, 
by some very strange witnesses. The jury had 
received a mixed testimony, supported by a 
nineteenth-century astrologer and a gentlemaa 
who lived by playing on the drums. It was 
not often that representatives of these two 
imcommon professions appeared in a court of 
justice. 

In short, the learned Serjeant did — as has 
been said — all that he could to depreciate 
the witnesses for the defence, and to invalidate 
their evidence ; a strong proof of the value 
which their testimony bore in his eyes. It 
was impregnable, and he must therefore seek 
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to thiow doubt on the characters of those from 
Trhom it had come. * 

Another of the sections into which a trial 
is divided got over. The end is drawing near 
now in very truth. This reply of the prose- 
cutor is the last stage but one. Gilbert, who 
has listened breathless to every word of that 
speech, which has here been condensed to the 
utmost, would like to answer it again, did the 
arrangements of our courts of justice permit. 
But they do not ; and he is obliged to content 
himself with the thought that, at any rate, it 
win be answered now by the next speaker, and 
that with such wisdom and discretion as can 
only come from a lifetime given to the con- 
sideration of questions such as these. For the 
next speaker is the judge, and on what he says 
all will depend. 

There is — as has been said — ^no function 
ftdfiUed by man upon this earth which partakes 
so much of the divine as this that the judge 
executes ; and now the moment had aiTived 
when this function was to be exercised under 
circumstances of the extremest impressiveness. 
There was no need to enforce silence now. 
The scales were adjusted, and the evidence 
given was about to be weighed in them. "Which 
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•way would the balance turn ? Men hoped and 
believed that they kaew ; but there was a 
doubt still. And so all leant forward with in- 
describable eagerness to catch even the first 
few words of the judge^s speech, which were 
uttered in low faint tones, but audible because 
of the intensity of the silence. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE MISTS BEGIN TO CLEAR AWAY. 

We have got to the last stage of all, and the 
end draws very near. 

In the last chapter we left all the great 
concourse of persons who were assembled in 
the court-house of the Old Bailey to witness 
the trial of Gabrielle Penmore waiting anxi- 
ously tiU they should hear what was about 
to be said by him on whom the duty devolved 
of balancing, one against the other, those two 
theories which had been laid before the court; 
one of which assumed the guilt, and the other 
the innocence, of the prisoner at the bar. The 
relative worth of these, the degree of credit of 
which each was worthy, and by which of the 
two arguments the jury were to be influenced 
in coming to their final decision, it was now 
the judge's work to decide. 

" In the course of all the long years during 
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which I have exercised the oflB.ce of judge,'^ 
the old man said, " no case has ever come be- 
fore me similar to this in strength of evidence 
on both sides, or in which each has seemed ta 
preponderate in its turn with such an over- 
whelming force. That for the prosecution, as. 
it was developed before us step by step and 
point by point, seemed gradually to shut up 
one by one each avenue of escape by which the 
accused might have hoped to pass, until at last 
there came to be amassed against her such an 
accumulated load of testimony as made it ap- 
pear an impossible thing that she should ever 
emerge from under so overwhelming a structure. 
Such was the eflfect of the evidence which waa 
brought forward to support the prosecution. It 
was almost conclusive — ^as convincing probably 
as circumstantial evidence ever can be. And 
yet no sooner had the counsel for the defence 
put forward his view of the case than it became 
evident that there was still one loop-hole left 
by which escape was yet attainable for the ac- 
cused — one avenue by which it was possible for 
her to pass forth into the light, unhindered and 
unhurt, if only it could be shown that the 
way along that avenue was clear and unen- 
cumbered," 
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And with that the old man proceeded to 
pass in review all the evidence which had 
been taken in court dnring these two days. 
He went through it all with the utmost care 
and completeness, conunenting on the testimony 
of each witness in its turn with infinite clear- 
ness and perspicuity. Those few words which 
he had spoken to begin with formed, so to 
speak, the text which he now went on to 
illustrate more fully. The . reader will con- 
ceive with what attention he was listened to 
as he thus examined all that had been put 
forward by the different witnesses. To two 
persons in that court each word that fell from 
the old man's lips was indeed of awful import. 
Throughout this trial there had been something 
of comfort to Gabrielle in the thought that her 
cause was in such hands as those of the old 
judge, and that her life was in his keeping. 
She had felt throughout a sort of trust in him, 
together with something of reverence, which 
had even made her try to stand when first he 
began to speak, — an attempt which had soon, 
however, been abandoned, as her forces had 
quickly given way. 

At first, and as the evidence for the prose- 
cution was passing under the judge's considera- 
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tion, it seemed to Gabrielle that this one in 
whom she had trusted had turned against her, 
so completely did he do justice to the evidence, 
showing how strong it was, how fall, how con- 
vincing. It made her tremble to hear him 
admit this ; it had never appeared to her 
before how strong, how almost impregnable, 
the case was against her, what a mass of 
damning proof the accusers were possessed of. 
What was this righteous judge doing? He 
seemed to be accumulating evidence against 
her. Did he think her guilty in his heart? 
Did his sense of justice compel him to condenm 
her? 

It was indeed a terrible moment. More 
than half a century of law-study had taught 
this gentleman to know what evidence was, to 
imderstand it fully and estimate it truly, whe- 
ther in its strength or in its weakness; and 
therefore it was that he was able to appreciate 
the full force of this evidence against Gabrielle 
Penmore — which indeed the reader will admit 
was most strong — and to put it before those 
who listened to him with an extraordinary 
force and clearness. So much for the prose- 
cution. But when at last the time came for 
considering what might be said on the other 
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side, and the evidence for the defence came to 
be reviewed in its turn, then men saw that all 
that proof which had seemed so complete and 
so conclusive as it was spread forth before 
them must give place to proofs yet more com- 
plete and more conclusive, and that it was only 
to show how irresistible were these last that 
this wise gentleman had dwelt so long on the 
strength of those which they were to supersede. 
If the first arguments were strong, what must 
be the strength of those which could overpower 
them? 

. For in his judgment, he said, this evidence 
for the defence was evidence against which no 
opposition could stand. It was a strange case. 
The facts which had been proved in support of 
the defence in no way disproved those which 
were put forward by the prosecution. Both 
these sets of facts were facts. Those which 
were stated in the first instance as proving the 
guilt of the accused might legitimately cause 
suspicion to attach to her in an extraordinary 
degree. It was not wonderftd that suspicion 
should have attached to her while only those 
facts were known. There was, however, this 
diflference between the evidence for the prose- 
cution and the evidence for the defence : the 
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evidence for the prosecution would lead the. 
jury to suspect how the deceased lady liad 
died; but the evidence for the defence had 
done more — it had brought them to hnom 
how she died. That was the difference, and it 
was a great one. 

From that moment — ^firom the moment when 
these meaning words were spoken — a change 
seemed to come over the proceedings in court. 
All seemed to wear a different aspect. It is 
hardly too much to say that at that moment 
a tide turned in the affairs of GUbert and Gar 
brielle Penmore. Those who were well versed 
in what takes place in law-courts, and who 
knew, by long experience, much about judges 
and juries, whispered each other that the sum- 
ming up was all in favour of the accused, and 
that the trial was virtually over. And so in- 
deed it was. From poiat to point the judge 
went on examining the evidence, showing how 
clear it was in aU things ; how evident that 
the deceased lady had for some time been in 
the habit of swallowing certain quantities of 
opium; how, having commenced the practice 
under the desire to alleviate pain, and con- 
tinued it, as many had done before her, because 
of the pleasurable sensations which the use of 
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the drug imparted, she had probably taken at 
leist a larger dose than usual ; and this, acting 
on a constitution especially liable to the evil 
influence of opium, had killed her. This was 
what the counsel for the defence had already 
told them, and in doing so, had only acted as 
the evidence which he had laid before them 
had justified him in doing. 

Yes; the initiated ones were right: the 
trial was virtually over. As the judge went 
on, he seemed to carry the mass of his listeners 
with him. A great measure of excitement 
was astir in the place, though it could not be 
said in what way it was shown. Outward de^ 
cency was maintained by all ; but it may have 
been that all drew their breath harder than 
was their use, that heads were pressed more 
eagerly forward, and that there was some 
swaying and movement from side to side of 
this great crowd of sympathising human beings. 
Then there would be a sort of rustling and stir 
among them, which would express much ; and 
now and again one of the multitude would 
whisper a hurried word into a neighbour's 
ear. 

"Virtually over" — "summing up all fa- 
vourable." There could be no doubt of it. 
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The judge paused, it is true, to censure the 
6ase and readiness with which Cornelius Vampi 
had allowed himself to be persuaded into sell^ 
ing laudanum to the deceased: he did not 
shrink either from expressing his regret at 
finding that follies so long ago exploded as a 
belief in magic and the influences of the stars 
should still have attractions for sane and eyen 
educated men ; but he in no respect considered 
that such perversion of judgment rendered those 
in whom it existed unfit to give evidence as to 
facts with which they had been mixed up. 
The evidence given — the testimony borne by 
Cornelius Vampi, and by the gentleman who 
seemed to be his disciple — ^was clear and con- 
sistent throughout. It was in no respect 
shaken by the severe and searching cross- 
examination which each of those witnesses had 
had to sustain ; and it was as worthy of belief 
and as convincing in all respects as any that 
ho, the judge, had ever heard in a court of 
justice. 

" Yirtually over." From the moment when 
the old judge had passed from the consideration 
of the evidence for the prosecution to a review 
of that offered for the defence, — ^from the mo- 
ment when he had stated openly that the testir 
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mony brought forward to support the prose- 
cution taught men to suspect how Diana Car- 
rington had died, but that the evidence for the 
defence taught them to know how she had 
died, — ^firom that moment the trial was to all 
intents and purposes oyer, and with eyery 
additional word of that long summing up the 
nature of the yerdict which must follow it be- 
came more and more certain, till at last the 
very barriers and restraints that held Gabrielle 
Penmore prisoner seemed actually to drop away 
from her as the old man spoke, and leaye her 
free and imshackled. 

The faces of men and women in the court 
wore an altered expression now; their atti- 
tude, so to speak, was more easy, their breath 
came more freely, as if* the yerdict were 
already giy9n. Ifay, the report that all was 
going well got beyond the limits of the court, 
and was carried to the yery people in the 
street outside; and when, at last, the accents 
of the judge, which had latterly sunk yery low, 
ceased altogether; when the jury, hardly wait- 
ing to be questioned, without retiring, ulmont 
without a word of consultation tog(itli(^r, ro- 
tnmed their yerdict of " lifot guilty"— no ono 
in court but felt that the words w<U'« A more 
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form — ^necessary, indeed, to be uttered, yet 
only dealing "with a happy, but foregone, con* 
elusion. 

The tumult which followed this announce- 
ment that the troubles of Gabrielle were over, 
and that the cloud which had hung over her 
was in a moment dispelled, was not to be 
repressed. Even in the awful precincts of a 
court of justice it was impossible, for the 
moment, to restrain the long pent-up emotion 
which now demanded to have its way. From 
mouth to mouth the good news passed; and 
the words of the verdict echoed through the 
hall so quickly, that there was hardly any 
appreciable lapse of time before the cheers of 
the people without the court proclaimed to 
those within that the happy tidings had reached 
them also. 

That day on which the trial of Gabrielle 
Penmore came to an end had been one of 
those which, beguming in great splendour, had 
become clouded over to some extent as the 
afternoon advanced. But now, when the short 
day-light was near its end, there was another 
change; the sun broke out once more before 
setting, and all things within its reach were in 
a moment turned to gold. It is not easy for 
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tke ^.Ug.t to find it. ^y in*, tMt gri. 
court-liouse in the Old Bailey ; but there were 
crevices even here, through which certain of 
these golden rays managed to penetrate, and 
etill more, there was a sudden increase of the 
volume of Ught which fiUed the building, and 
a change in the colour of that light which 
conveyed to the senses of all who were there 
assembled the knowledge that the mist-clouds 
had cleared away, and that once again the sun 
Was shining down upon the world. There was 
no one present in the place at that time who 
failed to notice the change, and few who did 
not receive from it a distinct gratification. 
Those earth-bom vapours, which had been 
spread between mankind and that which typi- 
fies to us the very glory of God, had passed 
away, and once again there was nothing but 
the blessed air of heaven between the World 
and the Sun which shone upon it. 

Say what we may, we are all affected by 
such a change as this. Eeason about it as you 
will, there is a special happiness which the 
sunshine brings with it wherever it appears. 
The sun shines, it is true, on the wicked as 
Well as on the good. Yice, and crime, and 
pain, and sorrow cease not from off the world 
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when the sun's rays are on it. There are 
felons working out their life-long sentences, 
there are criminals plotting frefeh deeds of 
infamy, and there are sick people writhing on 
their beds in agony, when the sun shines, just 
as there are when it is hidden from view. 
All this we know with that cold knowledge 
which is of the intellect alone. The heart will 
have nothing to say to these highly reasonable 
convictions, but cleaves in spite of them to a 
creed of its own — a creed in which there are 
more articles than we are most of us aware of, 
and one of the most prominent of which is 
this, that sunshine and happiness are closely 
allied, and that the clouds which darken the 
earth have some unexplained connection with 
the sorrows to which man is bom. 

At all events, there were not wanting those 
who, on this particular day of which we are 
speaking, felt that it was a good thing that 
the sun should have come out just at the 
moment when Gabrielle's innocence was pro- 
claimed aloud. 

Just as the trial which has occupied so 
many pages of this narrative was virtually 
over, before those last words which brought it 
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formally to an end were uttered, so now this 
story may be fairly stated to have reached its 
te^tion, althoih some few last words re- 
wain yet to be spoken before reader and 
ftutlior part company. 

That verdict wliich once pronounced made 
GabrieUe a free woman, whicli threw open her 
prison-doors and left her at liberty once more, . 
was hardly heard or understood by her whom 
it chiefly affected. As she stood to receiye 
it, aU things swam before her eyes, and the 
tumult in the court was to her a dim imreal 
thing, which she could not ^derstand. She 
knew that all was well, but it was a joy that 
j&ightened her in its excess. The extremes 
had met, and she felt some such sickness 
coming over her as might have attended a 
different verdict. She could only look across 
to where she knew her husband was, with a 
strange half-smile ; and she knew that he too 
was looking at her, and signing to her how 
happy they were. She knew, too, that all 
eyes were fixed upon her, and that there 
were even some of those quite near her who 
tnade as if they would have taken her by 
the hand. By and by she came also tp 
Jmow that there was a sudden silence in the 
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place, and that the old judge was speaJdn^: 
again. 

She heard famtly, incompletely, as she saw. 
But still she knew that what the judge was: 
saying was mingled with some distant sound- 
of many voices cheering in the street without. 
Those about her told her that his lordship was^ 
•addressing herself, and she tried hard to listen, ; 
but could only do so very imperfectly. There 
were ladies crying as the judge spoke, and: 
some, as Gabrielle thought, were even carried 
out of court. 

She listened, she strained her worn-out 
attention, and wondered within herself that 
she heard so little, or understood so ill. She 
did, however, understand something of what 
was said. She knew that the old man addressed 
her in words full of sympathy and respect.- 
He told her that the verdict which had just 
been given, and in which he entirely con- 
curred, not only set her free and exonerated 
her from the charge which had been brought 
against her, but that it reinstated her cha- 
racter, which had been so unhappily and un-^ 
justly assailed, leaving her without stain and 
without reproach. She had passed through a 
martyrdom — ^he could call it nothing else — and 
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come out of the ordeal victorious. He said 
sometliiiig, too, about not wishing to detain 
her longer from the rest of which she must 
stand in such urgent need ; and then — ^then — 
he ceased to speak, or she to hear — ^which 
was it ? 

They bore her ^way, for she had fainted, to 
a room where there was fresher air, and where 
it was very quiet. Gilbert was there too, and 
was bending over her when she came to her- 
self. "Am I to go home?" she asked; for 
she was still hardly herself, and could not yet 
believe that she was free. That strange horri- 
ble nightmare which had lasted so long, was it 
possible that she had really awakened from it ? 

And now there came a messenger in search 
of Gilbert. The old judge had sent for him. 
If he could spare a few moments, the justice 
would be glad to see him in Hs own private 
room. Here the old man addressed the young 
one in terms of the warmest congratulation 
and sympathy. He spoke highly of the man- 
ner in which the defence had been conducted, 
and of Penmore's courage in undertaking it. 
He even predicted great things for the young 
barrister's future, promising that he would 
most certainly keep his eye upon him ; and 
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making Gilbert promise in turn that if any 
occasion should ever oflfer in which he, the 
justice, could help him, he would always re- 
member that he had a Mend at hand who 
would only be too glad to serve him. The 
justice would not keep him now, as there were 
sacred claims upon every m.oment of his time, 
but begged that he might see him again very 
shortly. 

As Penmore came out of the justice's room 
he fell at once into the hands of a group of at- 
torneys who were waiting to catch him. These 
gentlemen — and Mr. Craft was among the 
foremost of them — ^were eager to congratulate 
him, and plied him with offers of employment 
whenever he should be ready to take it. Nay, 
pne of them did actually — ^then and there — 
thrust a brief into his hand, retaining him upon 
the spot; and Gilbert found it in his pocket 
hours afterwards, where he had thrust it away, 
not knowing very well what he was doing. 

" I'll tell you what, Mr. Penmore," quoth 
Craft, as they were about to part company, 
" you were right about it, sir, and I was wrong. 
You've got the head of a lawyer, and, what I 
didn't think, the tongue of a lawyer too. And 
as to- your foreign accent, it don't stand in 
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your way a bit; and after the first few sen- 
tences, and when you begin to warm to your 
work — ^hang me, if one thinks of it at all." 

Gilbert broke away from this worthy gen- 
tleman and his colleagues as quickly as he 
could. His heart was literally charged with 
pent-up feeling, and he could not speak. One 
thing, and one thing only, he could think of — 
it was his longing to be alone — alone with Ga- 
brielle. Nothing but that could be thought 
of now ; nothing else was tolerable. 

It came at last — the time when they could 
be alone. For a while it was thought better 
that they should remain within the precincts 
of the court, the crowd being so great outside 
and likely to recognise them ; and it was not 
till it had got to be quite dark that at last they 
were got out at a side door, and smuggled 
away in a cab. Ah, those cabs ! always ready, 
their aid is called in in all sorts of emergencies, 
of joy and sorrow. The man who is summoned 
to a death-bed far away dashes off to the rail- 
way station in a cab ; and he who after long 
years of absence returns home to loving friends 
hurries away from the terminus, as the other 
hurried to it — still in a cab. It was in a cab 
that Gabrielle was taken from her home to a 
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prison, and it is in a cab that she travels now 
from the prison to her home. 

They axe together and alone at last, and so 
we will for the time leave them. The heavi- 
ness endured for the Bight is past, and the 
morning joy has come. On such joy we have 
no right to intrude. "What pen could deal 
with it, even were it right to attempt to do so ? 
We can fancy their speechless happiness, but 
we will not speak of it. These two wished to 
be alone with their enormous joy ; and surely 
they shaU have their wish. 



CHAPTEE XYIII. 



THE SUN COMES OUT. 



Theee was one person, and one person only, to 
.whom the issue of that trial with which we 
have so long been occupied, not only failed to 
bring any satisfaction, but caused, on the con- 
trary, such acute and sudden anguish as might 
move our pity, if it did not excite rather 
our feelings of aversion and horror. Jane 
Cantanker remained still about the court aft^ 
her evidence had been given, eagerly listening 
to and closely watching all that was said and 
done. She was there when Gilbert commenced 
his speech for the defence, and she smiled with 
contempt as she listened to its confident tone. 
She was there when Vampi gave his evidence; 
;^nd as he spoke, and as the other witnesses for 
the defence told, each one, his tale, there crept 
"in upon her lieaxt a sort of doubt-arising 
-there for the first time — about the issue of the 
irial. She would not entertain that doubt, 
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however. She put it away from her by mam 
force. Had it not been evident all along how 
the thing was to end ? It was hardly to be a 
trial at all. A conviction and a sentence, — all 
things pointing one way from the beginning. 
The reply of the prosecution gave her a sort of 
horrible comfort again. Yes, yes, it was as 
she had thought. That momentary doubt of 
hers had been an impertinence. How was it 
she had ever listened to it ? The prosecutor 
kaew better, of course ; and how firmly he was 
demolishing that trumpery attempt at a de- 
fence ! 

But when the end drew near, and it began 
to be evident which way the verdict would go; 
when this mercUess woman saw that the event 
was likely to turn out so differently from what 
she had anticipated, then indeed such rage and 
disappointment took possession of her as a 
tigress might feel in seeing the hunter who 
had destroyed her cubs escape out of her 
reach. She listened with a sort of incredulous 
eagerness. She questioned those about her, as 
if doubting the evidence of her own senses. 
She asked if it was possible that there was any 
chance for the prisoner — ^if it could be that they 
were going to suffer that murderess to escape ? 
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The people whom she thus addressed stared at 
her in astonishment. They could not under- 
stand her. " I wish," said one man to whom 
she had spoken in such language,—" I wish I 
had a thousand pounds depending on her get- 
ting off; and as to ^ murderess,' she's no more 
a murderess than you are yourself; and per- 
haps not so much," he added in a lower key, 
for the edification of a Mend. 

Jane Cantanker did not heed Ms words. 
She became more and more excited; and when, 
at last, the verdict was given, and she knew 
that her enemy was free, she lost all self-con- 
trol, and screamed aloud that her mistress had 
been murdered, and that her death should be 
avenged, though it should be by her hands 
who spoke the words. In the tumult that, as 
we have seen, followed the giving of the ver- 
dict, her wild outcry was not heard. She 
fought and tore her way among the crowd to 
get out of the court ; and those who came in 
her path fell on one side to let her pass, believ- 
ing, as Cornelius Vampi had done before, that 
this terrible woman was mad. 

Her violence, her menaces, her fury, conf- 
tinued when she got outside. She howled 
forth the story of her mistress's wrongs in un? 
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intelligible words. Site called on the bystan- 
ders to revolt against such gross and monstrous 
injustice, and to help her to take vengeance 
upon this woman, who was escaping before 
their very eyes : in a word, her demeanour 
was so wild, and her threats and denunciations 
were so alarming, that it became at last neces- 
sary for the police who were about the neigh- 
bourhood of the court to interfere. 

The eflfbrts of these to keep her quiet were 
in no degree successful. Indeed, she seemed 
now to be more violent than ever. She ac- 
cused the police of a neglect of duty. They, 
like the rest, were playing her false. If they 
suffered that woman to go free, they would be 
letting loose a murderess on the world. While 
she was thus raving, it chanced that the same 
<}onstable came up who had ^ncoimtered her 
before outside the walls of Newgate. "You 
told ine you would keep her safe," she cried 
at sight of the man, recognising him instantly; 
" you promised me that she should not escape; 
and now you are going to let her slip through 
your fingers. Good ones you are to look after 
the public safety !" 

The constable who had seen her before 
talked aside with his colleagues. 
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" She's a poor mad creetiir," he said, keep- 
ing his eye upon her, "I've seen her before ; 
she's been on the lurk about here for some 
time past." 

The men talked about it for some time, till 
« Serjeant of poUce coming up, aiid hearing 
what they had to say, decided that it would be 
the wisest course to have her removed at once 
to some place of security. 

" She'll be doing a mischief, otherwise, 
to somebody or other," he said ; " or maybe 
to herself." 

It seemed so likely, that no time was lost 
in carrying out the officer's suggestion; aad 
.the wretched woman was removed struggling 
.and appealing to the crowd for succour to the 
last. No one interfered, however; for the re- 
port had got about that she was only a poor 
crazy woman; and indeed the people assem- 
bled ia the Old Bailey considered that there 
was sufficient proof of that fact in what their 
own eyes and ears told them. Mad — evidently 
mad. 

Alas, and were they right? "Was this 
conclusion, arrived at by so many, a just one 
after all ? Had these recent events turned her 
brain ? The dwelling, as she had lately done, 
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upon one fixed idea, night and day incessantly 
— ^had that been too inuch for her ? Her love 
for her mistress, her grief at the loss she had 
sustained, her wild unreasoning thirst for ven- 
geance — ^had these conflicting passions, seeth- 
ing aad working without intermission in her 
head, destroyed the balance of her mind, and 
upset, at last, her reason ? 

Such was the opinion of many persons weU 
qualified to judge in such matters. It was 
the opinion of the magistrate before whom she 
was taken ; it was the opinion of the medical 
officer who examined her; aad it was the 
opinion of the authorities at the county limatic 
asylum, to which she was at length consigned. 

Poor imhappy creature ! It was too truOi 
The force of these terrible emotions, indulged 
in to an excess and to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts, the want of rest, the neglect 
of all things that. mind and body need to keep 
them in health, had done their dreadful work; 
and this uneducated intellect had at length 
altogether given way. For some time Jane 
Cantanker remained a dangerous maniac, her 
case one of the worst in the asylum. The 
deranged mind retained, imhappily, that one 
fixed idea which lay at the root of its distort 
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tion — ^the desire for vengeance. This varied 
not. Be the inconsistencies and follies which 
succeeded one another in the wretched woman's 
mind as various and incongruous as they 
might, there was always at least consistency, 
nay, something of coherency, in this. Her 
story never varied. Her mistress whom she 
had loved was dead — ^had been murdered by 
one Gabrielle Penmore, and must be speedily 
and completely avenged. She would repeat 
this story over to herself or to others a hun- 
dred times a day, and would concoct as many 
schemes for carrying her vengeance out, brood- 
ing over them by herself, or consulting others 
as to their feasibility whenever she could get a 
listener. 

Among those who visited the asylum from 
time to time, seeking for tidings of its imhappy 
inmates, there was one lady who came only to 
iaquire for this particular patient — Jane Can- 
tanker — and who showed a marked anxiety to 
hear of her condition. She would ask eagerly 
at such times if there was any change in the 
Qtate of the patient, if there was any prospect 
of amelioration, and begged that if there was 
any thing she could do that might make this 
patient's life less terrible, they would tell her, 
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that she might do it. She even threw out 
some hints about her wish to see this woman, 
if it might be possible. But the authorities, 
when they heard of this — and the doctor, who-: 
knew the patient more than all — were peremp- 
tory in their refusal. For the lady who made 
this request was that same Gabrielle Penmore 
whom this dangerous lunatic was for ever 
denoimcing in her ravings. 

At last it seemed as if the excessive vio- 
lence of this woman's frenzy was beginning to 
wear itself out ; to wear itself out along with 
the body of the poor creature whom it had 
possessed; so that she got to be quieter alto- 
gether, and her violent fits got to be fewer and 
farther between. Gabrielle had one day taken 
that J)hotograph of the late Miss Carrington, 
which has already done service in the course 
of this narrative, to the asylum, and had left it 
there to be shown, or not, to the patient, as^ 
the proper authorities might think best. It 
was decided at last to give it to her; and 
strangely enough, the possession of this por- 
trait appeared to calm, rather than excite her* 
She would sit gazing upon it as a devotee 
might regard the image of some favourite 
saint, and would thrust it away into some 
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place of security if any one approached her, as = 
though she feared that it might be taken from 
her. 

But just in proportion as the mental condi- 
tion of Jane Cantanker showed some signs of 
improvement, so did her bodily health give 
way and fail. The body's strength declined 
day by day, almost hour by hour; and those 
who knew well the phenomena of such cases 
foretold confidently that it would not be long 
before this woman died; but predicted also,, 
that as the end drew near, the mind, whose 
faculties had been so terribly distorted, would 
surely be restored to reason. 

And so, indeed, it proved. Imperfectly at 
first— just as in the sacred narrative the blind: 
man, recovering his sight, " saw men as trees 
walking" — so imperfectly her slowly recover-; 
ing reason received the true images of the 
events which had passed, but received them 
more completely, and saw them with less dis- 
tortion, as continually the mind of the poor, 
woman grew clearer, and gained with each 
succeeding day increase of strength. Till at 
the last it came about that she understood all 
and knew all, as the reader understands and 
knows; and praying that if it were possible 
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she miglit see Gabrielle before she died, was 
ministered to at the end of her days by the 
woman whom she had hated and persecuted, 
and yielded up the ghost with a face bending 
over her which might have been the face of 
an angel. 

She died with that portrait of the mistress 
whom she had loved clasped firmly in her 
hand; and it was Gabrielle still who begged 
so earnestly that it might not be taken away 
jfrom her. 

What remains to be told ? 

Not much now. If the reader imagines 
that any of those remarks of a disparaging 
sort which were called forth in the course of 
the trial just reported, and which bore refer- 
ence to the favourite pursuits of our friend 
Cornelius Yampi, served in any degree to 
lower the art mystic in the esteem of that 
illustrious man, I can only say that the reader 
is mistaken most grievously. True to his 
principles, as of old, that small observatory of 
his, which to some might seem a poor common- 
place garret, is still to him an enchanted 
chamber; while that window from which he. 
looks out upon the stars is still for him a door 
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of comnmnication through which the messages 
reach him from the unseen world. For him 
the moon is a great deal more than a world 
of desolate mountains and barren valleys — a 
chaos of extinct volcanoes. For him the pla- 
nets are something other than mighty spheres 
hanging in the void, sustained by forces whose 
nature man can but guess at, obedient in their 
movements to ascertained laws. For him there 
are stUl good influences and evil in the heavenly 
bodies, which act upon the destinies of the sons 
of men. 

Ah, let him be. There are plenty of us 
wise ones who are altogether above these 
small chUdishnesses, or who indulge them in 
other and perhaps less harmless forms. There 
are plenty of us to represent the matter-of- 
&ct interest; plenty given up to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and other sensible prac- 
tical pursuits. If we hold the art mystic but 
in light esteem, if we believe not in our 
friend's astrological pretensions— after all, we 
need not go to him ; yet let us bear him no 
grudge nevertheless. For the benefit of those 
who are differently constituted, and who, like 
Mr. Lethwaite, take a certain interest in mat- 
ters supernatural, it is only right that I should 

VOL. II* Y 
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mention that onr sage may still be consulted 
even in these enlightened days, and 'will con- 
struct a horoscope for the reader to-morrow 
on the most approved principles, if the reader 
can only find him out. 

Vampi is still the oracle of the poor in his 
neighbourhood, and is still able to do a vast 
deal of good among them. He is still glori- 
ously happy; so much so, that he is obliged at 
times to have recourse, as of old, to the scrub- 
bing-brush next his skin, to act as a kind of 
ballast. He is still fat, and florid, and healthy, 
with a coimtenance that it does you good to 
look on. There is but one thing changed 
about him, and that, after all, is connected 
entirely with his business arrangements. Since 
the day when he learned the fate of Diana 
Carrington he has ceased to keep poisons as 
part of his stock-in-trade ; never will he sell 
poison again — ^be it opium or whatever else — 
to any human soul. 

No, not even to that favoured friend and 
client, Mr. Julius Lethwaite, if he were — ^which 
is most imlikely — ^to make application for a 
dose. This gentleman has by no means given 
up the practice of consulting the oracle as 
interpreted by the gifted Cornelius, though 
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nothing will induce him to confess that he 
really believes in the astrologer's powers. His 
visits, however, to the observatory are as fre- 
quent as of old ; nor has even Jonathan Good- 
rich any thing to say against the phHosopher 
«ince the great day when he did such glorious 
service to the cause of justice, and helped to 
fiave the life of Gabrielle Penmore. 

Mr. Lethwaite's principles remain much 
the same as ever, and he still challenges man- 
kind to produce before him a single action 
done with an entirely clean motive. "Love 
of approval," and "the desire to have a finger 
in the pie," are, according to him, the great 
mainsprings to which most so-called good ac- 
tions are traceable. His own recent exertions 
in behalf of his friends, the hero and heroine 
of this tale, he has in every case traced back 
with considerable skill to motives which are, 
to him, entirely satisfactory in their unsatis- 
factoriness. He still meets occasionally with 
instances of conduct which it is difficult to 
reconcile with his theory; and when after a 
while it came to his knowledge what Gabrielle 
had done in soothing the last hours of the 
woman who had so hated and injured her, 
then indeed he owned himself fairly puzzled. 
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"The exception "which proves the rule," he 
said at last, evading the difficulty. 

With regard to our friend's worldly affairs 
it must be acknowledged that they are still 
involved in great uncertainty, depending alto- 
gether upon the commercial issue of that recent 
" difficulty" in transatlantic regions, which even 
now leaves certain grave financial questions in 
a somewhat imseftled state. Whether that firm 
of Lethwaite and Goodrich will ever fiourish 
in the City of London remains to be seen ; and 
the uncertainty by which that question is sur-» 
rounded will give the reader, it is hoped, an 
additional interest in American affairs. Mean- 
while the senior partner in that at present 
mythical firm continues to drum his way to 
musical fame night after night, and has already 
attained to such perfection in his peculiar 
branch of art, that the occasions are now rare 
indeed on which his leader is obliged to check 
his ardour with even so much as a reproachftd 
glance. 

CONCLUSION. 

The last words which are to bring this 
story to a close alone remain to be spoken; 
then we arrive at the end. If this tale, in- 
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43tead of being written, had been told vivd voce, 
to a circle of listeners, there would, now that 
the crisis is past, be a sort of buzz of talk about 
the circumstances of the narrative, and certain 
questions would infallibly be asked by some of 
those who had heard the tale narrated. We 
must be ready now with answers to any such 
possible questions, though^ in truth there re- 
mains not much more to be said. 

There is a very old device of a fabulous 
and heraldic nature with which the reader is 
perhaps acquainted. It represents a bird, some- 
thing of the eagle type, its head thrown back, 
and looking upward, its wings flung out in 
violent action, and the lower part of its body 
enveloped in the fire from which it is rising. 
This is the Phoenix, and the motto attached 
to the device is a very fine one. As you look 
upon the radiant creature, more glorious for 
the fiery trial through which it has passed, 
and rising magnificent out of the furnace, that 
motto, '' Ex flammis darior^'^ seems to ring 
in your ears, wonderful in its appropriateness 
and beauty. "Brighter out of the flames.'^ 
More splendid because of that fierce ordeal, 
you say to yourself; and then you think of 
iirouble and its ennobling influences, of some 
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such case as this with which we have been 
all this time occupying ourselves. 

For brighter, beyond a doubt, and more glo- 
rious have those two — ^that husband and wife 
whose fortunes we have followed so closely — 
emerged from the flame which has passed 
over them. That trouble is over now, and a 
season of great liaM>mess foUows it. 

Not that either Gilbert Penmore or his 
wife were swift to recover from the after ef- 
fects of the suffering which they underwent. 
They have come out of the fire, no doubt, and 
are safe ; but the flames have hurt them never- 
theless. The flames have burnt them not a 
little, and they carry scars about them which 
tell of bitter sufferings endured in the for**- 
nace. It was long before either of them could 
bear even to think of what had been ; but m 
due time there came to her who had chiefly 
suffered a source of consolation so great that 
it seemed to obliterate the very memory of 
the past, and cause it to appear at last like- 
some half-forgotten dream. In ministering to 
a creature wholly helpless, wholly dependent 
on her, Gabrielle the mother, absorbed in this^ 
new and wholesome interest, almost ceased to 
remember what she had suffered in the old 
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time — as it seemed — ^when her child was not 
yet bom to her; 

But before that event took place many 
things happened to distract Gabrielle's atten- 
tion from the memory of what she had gone 
through. Friends sprang up on every side 
for this new martyr. Comparative strangers, 
who could allege some such excuse as having 
once known her father or mother, came to 
call upon her; and some even who had no such 
excuse, and could only plead their anxiety to 
show some attention to one who had suffered 
in so uncommon a way. Immediately after 
the trial the wife of that old judge, in whom 
Gabrielle had felt such trust, came to her 
and asked leave to be her friend. She proved 
so always. 

It has been mentioned in a previous chap- 
ter, that when Governor Descartes and his- 
wife heard of their daughter's terrible posi- 
tion and of the peril that hung over her, they 
lost no time in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for a journey to England. The inevit- 
able preparations and the journey itself,' how- 
ever, took some weeks ; and happily for them 
the trial had come to a good end before th^y 
arrived. To see her parents again, after so- 
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long a separation, was in itself no small de^ 
light to Gabrielle; and she saw them under 
happy circumstances. Between her and her 
mother there had till this time been an es-> 
trangement ever since Gabrielle's marriage. 
All such estrangement was now over, . and the 
reconciliation between mother and daughter 
was complete. Trouble draws people wonder* 
fully together; and we are not disposed to 
think severely of one who has newly escaped 
from a deadly peril. With her father Ga- 
brielle had always been a favourite; and the 
old gentleman's delight at seeing his daughter 
again, and that under such circumstances, was 
very affecting to witness. The old governor 
talked very big about compensation, and ac- 
tions for false imprisonment, and other legal 
proceedings, in connection with the late trial. 
But Gabrielle shook her head, and taking her 
father's hand in hers, besought him that the 
memory of that past horror might not be 
stirred again. 

And now the time came when Gilbert too 
was to be rewarded for all his patient endur- 
.ance and xmrequited toil. That interview 
between him and the old judge, which took 
place immediately after the great trial was 
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over, was not without its results. * It was 
talked about in law circles. The old judge 
and the young barrister were not alone at that 
time ; all sorts of official and other persons 
having occasion to be in the room where the 
interview took place, waiting to speak with 
the justice on matters connected with his 
function. These spread the report far and wide 
of what had passed ; not failing to exagge- 
rate the praises which had been bestowed on 
the young lawyer, and the promises of assist- 
ance made by the worthy justice. 

Such help, however, hardly came to be 
wanted. Gilbert Penmore had now, as the 
Prench say, given his proofs. He had shown 
that he could conduct a case — ^that he could 
keep his wits about him under circumstances 
the most trying that could possibly be con-^ 
ceived. It had been seen that his foreign 
accent was not a thing that need by any 
means stand in his way; a trifle, exciting 
some small amoimt of notice at first, but for- 
gotten before a dozen sentences were spoken. 
Work poured in upon him faster than he 
could take it; and a time came when Ga- 
brielle reminded him with a smile of what she 
had once — as the reader perhaps remembers — 
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said in jest, that she would certainly commit 
a crime some day or other, in order that he 
might conduct her defence and win a great 
name. 

In short, this young couple soon began to 
prosper exceedingly. They did not remain in 
their old abode, where such heavy troubles 
had befallen them, but got away to new and 
pleasanter quarters, with which no painful 
memories were associated. It is only right, 
howeyer, to mention that wherever they went 
the faithful Charlotte accompanied them, and 
made herself useful in a great variety of ways. 
But why do I go on ? The essential is told. 
Who reads the last words of a story, or listens 
to the final speeches of a play, when the box- 
keepers stand ready with their canvas cover- 
ings to throw over the silk and gilding, and 
Paterfamilias gets his yoimg people together 
with prodigious noise, and wraps them well 
up before they face the night-air ? 



THE END. 
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9. BEPPO, THE CONSCRIPT. With Frontispiece. CrovrnSvo. 5J. 

10. GUILIO MALATESTA. Crown Svo. 5/. 

11. MARIETTA. Crown Svo. 5/. 

12. LA BEAT A. Crown Svo. 5/. 



Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

1. THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a Portrait. 

Seventh Edition. In 5 vols. Fcap. Svo. [In the Prut. 

2. AURORA LEIGH. A Poem in Nine Books. Eighth Edition. 

Fcap. Svo. 7«. 

3. LAST POEMS. New Edition. linthtPrttt. 

4. POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. Crown Svo. 4/. 

5. THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS AND THE ENGLISH 

POETS. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

6. A SELECTION FROM TJIE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 

BABRETT BROWNING. With a New Portrait, and an Engraving of Caea Guidi. 
I voL crown Svo. io«. 6(1. 

%* The Seventh Edition of the complete Works in 5 vols, contains the whole of 

Mrs. Browning's Poems. 

a 3 




10 NEW WpRKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

ROBERT BROWNING, 

1. The Poetical Works. 

Fourth Edition, j vols. fcap. 22«. 6i. With a Photographic Portrait. 

2. Men and Women. 

2 vols. fcap. 8vo. i2«. 

3. Dramatis Personae. 

. 8eo(Hid Edition, crown 8vo, 8«. 6J. 

4. A Selection from the Poems of Robert Browning. 

Foap. 8V0, (a. 



OWEN MEREDITH, 

\. 'Owen Meredith's Poems. 

OoU«cted Edition. - \Inikt Preti. 

2. The Wanderer. A Poem 

Second Edition. Fcap. Bro, doth, 9s. 6i. 

3. Lucile. A Poem. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 12;. 

4. Serbski Pesme ; or, National Songs of Servia. 

Fcap. doth, 4«. 

5. The Ring of Amasis 

Prom the Papers or a German Physician. Edited by Owen MssEurra. 

2 vols, post SvOk oloth, 2 It. 



HENRY TAYLOR. 

Plays and Poems. 

BY nEJSBY TAYL0J5, 

Author of • PhlUp Van Artevelde,' he CoUeoted Edition. 3 vols. i6s. 
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ALEXANDER DYCE. 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

A New Edition, to be completed in Eight Volttnies, demy «vo. 
EDITED BY THE REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 

This Edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857. On the contrary, it will 
present a text very materially altered and amended from beginning to Mid, with a large body 
of critical Notes almost entirely-new; and with a GlosBary, la which the languid of the poet, 
liis allusions to customs, &x;., will be fullyresplained.. 

Vols. I. to VII. now leady. 

*^* " The best test of Shakespeare which has yet appeared. . . . Mr. Dyce's Edition Is a great 
work, worthy of his reputation, and for the present It contains the standard text." — Times. 

Volume VIII., completing the Work, containing a copious Glossary, Is nearly ready. 



The Art and Mystery oF Curing, Preserving, and 
Potting all kinds of Meats, Game, and Fish. 

Also the Art of Pickling, and the Preservation of 

Fruits and Vegetables. 
i*08t 8vo, 4«. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The Art of Making British Wines, Cider and 
Perry, Cordials and Liqueurs ; 

With Directions for the Management of Foreign Wines and 

Spirituous Liquors ; 

And Recipes for the Manufecture of Agreeable and Whc^tesome Beverages, 
Medicinal Wines, amd the Distillation of Simple Waters. 

Also, the Whole Art ofBrewlng, with Pematks on theTlreatment 6t Malt Liquors, and a List or 

Utensils for the BrewhooieblSfeBl-iooHi^ and Cellar. 
Adapted as weli iioF the Wboleiale -MaaiifiMtoter «8 bU Honsekeepers. 

Crown 8vO} ^s. 6d, 



ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 

Sidney Hall's Travelling Adas of ihe English 

^Counties, 

Containing Fifty Map?* coloured ; botindina portaUeSvo volaine, prjcc xof. 6i. 



la NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



M. R. BARNARD, 

1. Sport in Norway and Where to Find it. 

Together with an Account of the Vegetable Productions of 

the Country. 

BY M. R. BARNARD, 
Lftte Gbaplain to ttie British Consulate, Gbristlana. 
Post 8vo^ 121: 

2. The Life of Thorwaldsen. From the Danish, 

3. Signers History. A Norwegian Tale. 

Fbst 8vo. 



J, W. F, B LUND ELL. 

The Muscles and their Story. 

PY JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, 91. 



COLONEL BLYTH. 

The Whist Player. 

BY COLONEL BLYTH. 

New Edition. [^Tliisday. 

THOMAS BRADLEY, 

The Elements of Geometrical Drawing ; 

Or, Practical Geometry, Plane and Solid. 

BY THOMAS BRADLEY, 

Of the Royal MiUtaiy GoUege, Woolwich. 

Ulnstrated by Sixty Plates. In Two Parts, oblong folio, x6f. each. 



J, C. BUCKMASTER, 

The Elements of Mechanical Physics. 

BY J. C. BUCKMASTER. 

With numerons Iliostrations. Fcap. Bvo, n. 
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R. BURCIIETT, 

1. Linear Perspective. For the Use of Schools. 

BY R. BURCHETT, 
Head Master of the Training Schools for Art Masters of the Science and Art Department. 

Sixth Edition, post 8vo, 7<. 

2. Practical Geometry. 

Seventh Edition, post 8vo^ it. 

3. Definitions of Geometry. 

24mo, 5<L 



W. Z. R. GATES, 

The Pocket Date-Book ; 

Or, Classified Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, Historical^ 
Biographical, and Scientific, from the Beginning of the World 

to the Present Time. 

BY WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Small post 8vo, doth, 5<. 



GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 

I The English of Shakspere ; 

Illustrated in a Fhilological (Commentary on his Tragedy of ' Julias Ceesar.' 

BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, 
Frofieflflor of History and of English Literature in Queen's GoU^^, Belfast. 

Second Edition. Post Bro, cloth, 5«. 

2. Outlines of the History of the English Language. 

For the Use of the Junior Glasses in Colleges^ and the Higher Glasses in Schools. ' 
Fourth Edition, revised and improved. Post 870, cloth, u. (A, 



14 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

ROBERT L, DE COIN, 

History of the Cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco. 

BY COLONEL ROBERT L. DE COIN. 
.Part 8 vo, 9*. 



CHARLES CLARKE, 

1 . Which is the Winner ? 

Or, the First Gentleman of His Family. 

BY CHARLES CLARKE. 
I vols, post 8yo, cloth, i{. iis. 6(1. 

2. Box for the Season. A Sporting Novel. 

^^ AViih Frontispiece. Crown Bvo, cloth, 5«. 

3. Charlie Thornhill; 

Or, the Dunce of the Family. A Sporting Novel. 

With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 5«. 

4. Crumbs from a Sportsman's Table. 

2 vols, pest 8vo, 2i«. 



CAPTAIN DRA YSON, R.A, 

1. Practical Military Surveying and Sketching. 

With nhutntioiu. ¥Mt'8yo,4«.^6dL 

2. The Common Sights in the Heavens^ and How 

to See and Know them. 

With.nnmeroias Coloured lUnstratioos, fcap. 8vo, St. 
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ANNA DRURY, 

1. The Brothers. A Novel. 

2 vols. i>08t 8ro. 

2. Deep Waters. A Novel. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

3 . M isrepresentation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 



WILLIAM DYCE, R.A, 

Elementary Outlines of Ornament. 



Fifty telected Plates. 

BY WILLIAM DYCE, R.A. 

Folio, sewed, $s. 



% BAILEY DENTON. 

Farm Homesteads, 

A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing in different Districts of the Coimtry, 
carefully selected from the nwgt approved Speoimeot of Fasm Architecture, to Ulnstrate the 
A ecommodation required under various Modes of Husbandry ; with a Digest of the Leading 
Principles reoogpiised in the Construction and Arrangement of the Buildings. 

EDITED BY J. BAILEY DCNTON, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., 
Engineer to the General Land Drainage and Improvement Company. 
Second Edition, imperial 4to, doth, it js. 



AlPffONSE ESQUIROS. 

1. Cornwall and its Coasts. 

BY ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Post Svo, 9^. 

2. The English at Home, Second Series. 

Boat 8vo^ cloth, io«. 6(1. 

3. The English at Home. Third Series. 

4. The Dutch ^ Home. 

New EdltSoB^ In one ▼ol. post 8vo, 9«. 



16 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

C. E, FRANC ATELLL 

Royal Confectioner. 

BY C. E. FRANCATELLL 

With numerous Coloured Illuatrations. Post 8vo, clotb, \ui. 



JOHN FORSTER, 

The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 

BY JOHN FORSTER. 

With Forty Illustrations. New Edition, post 8vo, 7f. 6i. 



PERCY FITZGERALD, 

1. The Life of Laurence Sterne. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., M.R.I.A.. 
With IUustmti<»u. In 2 vols, post 8vo, doth, il. ^i. 

2. Le Sport at Baden. 

with an Illustration. Post Svo^ doth, 4(. 6.2. 

3. A Famous Forgery. 

Being the Story of the Unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 

One YoL post 8vo^ U, 



HERR FREYTAG. 

The Lost Manuscript. 

BY HERR FREYTAG. 

Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. 

J vols, post 8yo. 
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JAMES M. HUTCUINS. 

Scenes of Wonder and Curiosity in California. 

BY JAMES M. HUTCmXS. 
With above loo lllustrationei. Demy 8vo, \zz. 



THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 

1. The Life, Opinions, and Writings of 

John Milton. 

With an lutroductiou to ' Paradise Lost' 

BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, ic«. 6J. 

2. The Poems of John Milton. 

With Notes by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, lie 



W. A". KELLY. 



Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and 

Folk Lore. 



BY WALTER K. KELLY. 

Fofit 8vo, cloth, 8«. 6(/. 



VISCOUNT KIRKWALL, 

Four Years in the Ionian Islands. 

Their Political and Social Condition. With a History of the British 

Protectorate. 

EDITED BY VISCOUNT KIRKWALL, 

Lately on the Staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner. 

2 vols, post 8vo, doth, %u. 



i8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

CHARLES LEVER. 

Library Edition of Mr. Charles Lever's Works. 

With the origitial Hittstrations, price 6s. per Volume. 

1. BARRINGTON. 26 inustrations. 

2. THE MARTINS OF GRO' MARTIN. 2 Vols. 40 lUustrations. 

3. TOM BURKE OF " OURS." 2 Vols. 44 Illustrations. 

4. HARRY LORREQUER. 22 Illustrations. 

5. JACK HINTON. 36 Illustrations. 

6. THE DALTONS. 2 Vols. 48 Illustrations. 

7. ONE OF THEM. 30 Illustrations. 

8. CHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 Vols. 44 Illustrations. 

9. THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. 40 Illustrations, 

10. THE O'DONOGHUE. 26 Illustrations. 

11. DAVENPORT DUNN. 2 Vols. 44 Illustrations. 

12. KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 44 Illustrations. 

13. ROLAND GASHEL. 2 Vols. 44 Illustrations. 

People's Edition of Mr. Charles Lever's Works. 

In 2s. Volumes. 

1. JAGK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 

2. TOM BURKE OF " OURS." 2 Vols. 

3. HARRY LORREQUER 

4. GHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 Vols. 

5. THE O'DONOGHUE. 

6. THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. 

7. ROLAND GASHEL. 2 Vols. 

8. THE DALTONS. 2 Vols. 

9. DAVENPORT DUNN. 2 Vols. . 

0. THE FORTUNES OF GLENGORE. 

1. ONE OF THEM. 

2. xMARTINS OF GRO' MARTIN. 2 Vols. 

3. A DAY'S RIDE. 

4. MAURIGE TIERNAY. 

5. THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD, 2 Vols. 

6. SIR JASPER GAREW. 

7. BARRINGTON, 
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S/J^ EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART,, M.P, 

1 . Money. 

A Comedy, in Five Acts. 

BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 

8vo, sewed, 29. 6cL 

2. The Lady of Lyons; or, Love and Pride. 

A Play, In Five Acts. 
8vo, sewed, is. 6e2. 

3. Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy. 

A Play, in Five Acts. 
8vo. sewed, 2z, dd, 

4. Not so Bad as we Seem ; or, Many Sides 

to a Character. 

A Comedy, in Five Acts. 
8vo, sewed, 2». 6i. ' 

5. The Student. A Series of Papers. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, $s, ^ 
WHYTE MELVILLE. 

1. Cerise. A Tale of the last Century. 

BY WHYTE JMELVILLE, 

Author of' Holmby House," The aiadlators,' «c. 

In J vols." inisday, 

2. The Brookes of Bridlemere. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, (a. 
WiUi a Frontispiece by Mabous Sxo^r. 

3 . Market Harborough ; 

Or, How Mr. lawyer went to the Shires. 

Fifth likiition. Crown 8vo, $$. 

4. Tilbury Nogo 

Or, Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful Man. 

New EdiUoD. Crown 8vo, $t 




20 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

GEORGE MEREDITH, 

1 . The Shaving of Shagpat. 

An Arabian Entertainment. 

BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

With a Fnmtispieoe by F. Sandi^. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5«. 

2. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

i vols. po6t 8vo, cloth, lit. 6d. 

3^ Emilia in England. 

In i vols, post 8yo. cloth, iL ii«. 6d. 

Modern Love : and Poems of the English 

Roadsidcr 

Feap. 8vo, 6». 
. 

HENRY MORLEY, 

English Writers : The Writers before Chaucer. 

•With an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of EngUah Literature. 

BY HENRY MORLEY. 

Vol. L demy 8vo, 22«. 
Vol. XL wiU be ready shortly. 



DR, BENJAMIN RIDGE, 

1 . Health and Disease, their Laws ; 

With Plain Practical Prescriptions for the People. 

BY BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, doth, vi», 

2. Ourselves, our Food, and our Physic. 

Xn fcap. 8yo^ doth. Sixth Edition. Price i«. (ki. 




EUGENE RIMMEL, 

The Book of Perfumes, 

BY EUGENE RIMMEL. 

: Fourth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Jf. 
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G, A. SALA, 

!• Quite Alone, 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
i vols, i)06t Syo. 

2. Gaslight and Daylight, 

With some London Scenes they Shine upon. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^?. 



SCRUTATOR. 

Practical Lessons on Hunting and Sporting. 

BY SCRUTATOR. 

Poet 8vo^ 9r. 



W, W. STORY, 

Robi di Roma. 

BY W. W. STORY. 

Fifth EdiUoiL [/n the Prssf. 



-O- 



HATTON TURN OR, 

Astra Castra. 

Experiments and Adventures in the Atmosphere. 

BY HATTON TURNOR, 

or the Prince Consort's Own Rifle Brigide. 

In I handsome 4to volmne, with npwards of io3 Engravings and Photo-sfnoographic Plates, 
produced under the gnperintendence of Col<M>d Sdt HsmiT James^ R.E^ price J5«. 

Q 
VON WEBER, 

Carl Maria Von Weber. A Biography. 

From the German of his Son, Baron Max Maria Von Weber. 

BY J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 

3 vols, post 8V0, 32«. 

MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. 

Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes. 

BY MARY ADELAIDE WALKER. 
Beautirully Illustrated. Imp. 8vo, lot. 



22 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDIllIGNS 

WALTER WHITE. 

Eastern England, From the Thames to the 

Humben 

BY WALTER WHITE. 
3 vols, post 8v«^ i8s. 



B. S. WILLIAMS. 

1 . Hints on the Cultivation of British and 

Exotic Ferns and Lycopodiums ; 

Wifh DeiBcrlptianB of 150 Impedes and V«rittilii> 

BY BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

8vo, cloth, if. 6di 

2. The Orchid-Grower's Manual ; 

Cimtalnixig a Brief Description of upwards of 260 Orchidaceous Plants, together with Notices 
of their times of Floweringi and most approved Modes of Treatment 

With a Coloured FrottttG^rfece. Second Edition, post 8vo^ doth, 5«. 



RALPH 2\r. WORNUM. 

1 . The Epochs of Painting, 

^ A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Tim2S and many Places. 

BY RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM, 

Keeper «nd Secretary, National Gallery. 

With numerous UliutntlDns. DcsoytSvov doth, 20s. 

2. The CHaracteristics. of Styles ;, 

: An IntrodacUon to fheStw^ of 4hft HMoiy.of OroasMBta^Act.. 
Jn royal 8vo, cloth, with very m«ny. Illustrations. Second EdlUon, 8«. 

' »! 



R, WRIGHT. 

The Life of General Wolfed 

BY' B. WRieHn. 

Demy.8vo«<cloth» i6(. ; 

Ok ■ I 

EDiaum> YATES. 

The Business of Pleasune; 

BY-'EDMOND YATBS» 

2 vol9. post 8V0. 
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New Novels. 



CERISE. By WinrxE Melville, s.vols. iThUday. 

CHANDOS. By Ouida, Author of ' Strathmorc/ 3 vols. im ApnL 
LAND AT LAST. By Edmund Yates. 3 vok; Cifcii dtvJ 

THE:GRAHAMES. By Mrs. TftAEro»D WmTEiiEAD. 3 vols. 
WALTER GORING. By ANNiE^TtiOMAS. 3 vols. 
BELTON ESTATE. By Anthony Trollope. Third Edition. 

J vols. 

ROBERT DALBY AND HIS WORLD OF TROUBLES. Being 

the Early Days of a Connoisseur. In x voL 

WON BY A HEAD. A New Novel. By Alfred Austin. 3 vols. 

post 8vo. 

THE MAN OF HIS DAY. A Novel 3 vols. 

THE BROTHERS. By Miss AiWA DiiUHY, Author of ' Misrepre-^ 

THE SPANISH MATCH. By William Harrison Aihswortii; 

THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. By-HERR Freytag, Author of * Debit 

lUQd Credit.' Translated by Mrs. Malooui. i vols. 

NEVER FORGOTTEN. By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. 
ON GUARD. By Miss Thomas; r^b- 

THE WOMAN I LOVED, AND THE WOMAN WHO LOVED 

ICE., £^. the Autbor of < Agnes Tremociie." livot' 

MILES BUJLLER ; or, The Little Warid^aTOnmeertr.^ jT vobi 
SIGNE'S HISTORY, ANorvvegianTale. By/MACBAUCKCniORCSEN. 

Translated by the Rev. M. R. Babxtabd. i voL post Svo. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

IVHYTE MEL VILLE. 

Cerise : a Tale of the Last Century. 

BY WHYTE MELVILLE, 

Author of • The Gladiators,' ♦ Good for Nothing,' ♦ The Brookes of Bridlesmcrc,' &c 

3 vol& post 8va 

ISecmd Edition this day. 

Rarely in the course of the longest career of what may be called profesnonal novel-reading 
is such a' treat as the perusal of a work like ' Cerise * offered to the reader. It is a pleasure so 
true, so deep, so delightful, that no sameness of custom can decrease, no sense of mere business- 
like habit can deaden it Major Whyte Melville has written several good and some excel- 
lent novels ; a few will live, ' Tlie Gladiators ' among the number ; but he has never done any- 
thing to be compared with his present work, in either matter or style There are several 

chapters in this book which might be selected and set apart as fulfilling the veiy ideal of perfec- 
tion in novel-writing The tone of this work is much higher than that of any of its 

author's previous novels; he has sought his inspiration at purer sources, and while his characters 
are sketched with a bolder, finer, ;|and firmer pencil, they are moulded from grander ideal."— 
M&ming Post, March ao,^i866. 



EDMUND YATES, 

Land at Last : a Novel, in Three Books. 

BY EDMUND YATES, 

Author of ' Broken to H; m:E8/ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. ^ 

\Id ott Libraries. 

" Mr. Yates soon-shows that he does not mean to rely on a vulgar trick of costume, or to 
make a lay figure of striking appearance supply motion to his story by spasmodic bits of crime. 
His heroine is by no means a mere puppet fantastically clad, and, by violent pulls at the string, 
made to deal out miseiy and ruin to her brother and sister puppets. Grant the situation, and 
her character is brought out with very considerable power. The writer devotes the action of 
the second volume to an elaboration of his heroine's character, which shows a great deal of true 
power. He has pondered over the situation and realized it to himself, and this is the first con- 
dition of all good work in fiction." — Saturday Revinv. 

**My friend Mr. Yates, whose capital novel, *Land at Last,' I desire to recommend to your 
attention." — Punch . 



MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 

Walter G oring : a New Novel. 

BY MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 

Author of * Dennis DjLnj,' • On Guard,' i',c. 3 vols, poet Svo. 

lAtdU Libraries, 

" There is a great deal of agreeable sprightliness in the writing, and the authoress has the 
knack of drawing her characters in a veiy clear and incisive style. The dull, fractious mother- 
in-law is excellently brought out, and there is a touch of subtlety in the description of Dinah, 
who, though sour and ill-numoured, would never allow herself to be unjust to the people she 
hates. The hopeless narrowness of outlook that marks the life of cle\'er women mated with 
dull lords, and the wretchedness of a clever girl who has to live among prosaic and unpleasant 
relatives have never been presented with more force and effiect than in the case of Cnariottc 
Fellowes. In * Walter Goring' the st)ie is very much l)ettcr than in her former novels." — 
Saturday Rnmtv, Feb. 24, iSC-, 
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